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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
F, D. R.: GREAT MAN? 


66f)\H my God!” exclaimed a 

United States Senator on 
hearing news of the sudden death 
of President Roosevelt, “he was the 
greatest man in all the world.” In- 
cessant panegyric in the newspa- 
pers and on the radio for days and 
nights on end played variations on 
that theme—‘“the greatest man in 
all the world.” A man overheard 
in the street declared to his com- 
panion with unmistakeable sin- 
cerity, “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the 
greatest man _ that 
ever lived.” A con- 
frere of mine, com- 
ing to New York immediately after 
the obsequies in Washington, de- 
elared that never in his life had he 
seen such unashamed and uncon- 
trollable manifestations of grief 
as those among the people who 
lined the streets as the funeral cor- 
tege passed. 

It is not and in common decency 
it could not be my purpose to make 
light of such enthusiasm or such 
grief. The words may have been 
put in the mouth and ideas in the 
mind of the people by writers and 


The People 
Grieve for 
Roosevelt 


speakers not altogether sincere, but 
the people themselves were in dead- 
ly earnest, and I trust to the in- 
stinct of the people to evaluate hu- 
man greatness. But the fact known 
by all students of history will also 
come in time to be recognized by 
the people: it is hazardous to call 
any man “great” or “the greatest” 
until a few generations, not to say 
centuries, have set their seal upon 
his fame. 

One metropolitan newspaper, the 
New York Herald Tribune, said 
wisely: “It is impossible in a few 
moments to review that long caréer 
about which there 
beat so fiercely all The Ages 
the controversies of Will Decide 
social change, all the 
strain and stress of the greatest in- 
ternational crisis of the modern 
world. It is impossible to assess 
that character, always complex, al- 


. ways elusive, mingling a farsighted 


statesmanship with an astute politi- 
cal sense, a broad grasp of interna- 
tional strategy with a curious inept- 
ness in diplomatic detail, a sense of 
the urgency of the great social 
forces of our times with an inabil- 
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ity to create the administrative ma- 
chinery necessary to translate into 
smooth and effective action the basic 
policies which the times made neces- 
sary. It will take years of analysis, 
of reflection, of experience with the 
consequences of the many initia- 
tives which he advanced to arrive 
at any final estimate of the twelve 
years of Franklin Roosevelt’s tenure 
as Chief Magistrate of the United 
States.” 

Franklin Roosevelt’s place in 
American history (leaving out of 
consideration for a while his place 
in world history) will depend upon 
whether Americans continue to be- 
lieve, let us say a half century 
hence, that what he tried to do was 
really what they would have had 
him do, that the methods he used 
were wise and good, and that in 
retrospect the results justified his 
decisions and his deeds. This, of 
course, is a great deal to ask, but 
if his greatness be genuine it will 
survive the pitiless ordeal. 

George Washington seems great- 
er to us than he did even to his 
most devoted eulogists in 1799. 
Lincoln has fared well with the 
“ages” to which Stanton committed 
him. Beyond those 
two we are not yet 
prepared to go. The 
renown of the ear- 
lier Roosevelt, Theo- 
dore, at the moment has waned, but 
it may wax again. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s fame rises and falls, ebbs and 
flows: it will not reach its final 
level, high or low, until a few score 
years from now. How then can we 
venture to predict what posterity 
will say about him who was praised 
as the “greatest man in the world,” 
“the greatest man that ever lived,” 
when the breath had scarcely left 
his body? 


Washington, 
Lincoln, 
F. D. R.? 


SAY we do not know just where 

to place even “Teddy” Roosevelt. 
We shall not know until America 
finally decides whether the im- 
perialism which he grafted upon the 
republic was good or bad, a source 
of strength or a cause of decline, 
He used to speak of 
territorial expansion 
as our “manifest 
destiny.” The phrase 
smacks somehow of determinism, 
as if we were obliged to reach out 
ten thousand miles off our coast 
whether we thought it wise or un- 
wise, helpful or fatal. We don't 
know the truth yet, and no man now 
living will know. All we can do is 
to pass on our impressions and 
opinions to the next generation and 
the next, suppressing as much as 
we can our impatient desire to ar- 
rive at an immediate conclusion. 

As with his cousin Theodore, so 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Wheth- 
er the social and economic revolu- 
tion inaugurated by him will final- 
ly be recognized as good, we who 
have passed middle age will never 
know—nor perhaps will those in 
their twenties or their teens. When 
the news of his death reached the 
ears of the children in our school 
the teachers suddenly realized that 
most of these children had never 
known any other president. They 
may see either the flowering or the 
withering — perhaps both —of the 
Rooseveltian reputation as a social 
and economic revolutionist. As for 
the immersion of the Republic in 
world politics which he planned and 


Patience! 
Patience! 


.executed with complete confidence 


that it was desirable and the only 
thing morally possible, that too will 
have to be submitted for judgment 
to a people yet unborn. Our world 
venture may be a prelude to the in- 
troduction of Democracy among 
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many other peoples or it may be 
the end of Democracy here at home. 


TYPICALLY enthusiastic edi- 
torial in the New York Sun 
spoke of the effect of the “dynamic 
leadership” of President Roosevelt 
in “North Africa, in Sicily, in Italy, 
on the beaches of Normandy, at the 
Rhine, at the Elbe, in Australasia, 
on New Britain, in 
the Philippines, at 
Guadalcanal, at Iwo 
Jima and now at 
Okinawa,” and the 
writer continued in 
that strain, saying, “It is a sign of 
the changes brought upon the whole 
world by this war that the death 
of an American President comes as 
a personal loss to the embattled 
muzhik on the Oder, the sentry in 
Central China and the truck driver 
on the Burma Road. . . . England 
and Free France, Poland and the 
Baltic lands, the Low Countries, 
China, all the other nations either 
overwhelmed or battered by the 
brutal conspirators of Europe and 
Asia—relied upon his encouraging 
words and whatever material help 
he was able to send.” 

That, as the saying goes is “cov- 
ering a lot of ground.” But though 
we can know that all the wide world 
lamented the passing of Roosevelt 
and be proud of that fact we older 
—and sadder—folk can remember 
the similar or even greater effect 
produced upon the heart and imagi- 
nation of all those peoples, or al- 
most all, by Woodrow Wilson, and 
their later disillusionment. 

Also we cannot but know that the 
assumption of world leadership 
brings with it the acceptance of 
world responsibility. Having, as it 
were, underwritten the welfare of 
all those poor good people we can 


Saving 

the Whole 
Wide 
World 
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never again abandon them. If 
American citizens later find the bur- 
den too heavy to bear they will no 
doubt continue to admire the gen- 
erosity which led the President to 
pledge our help and theirs to all 
mankind, but they may come to 
question his wisdom in doing so. 
In that case his “greatness” may 
then be denied. 

So the editor of the Sun, having 
had his moment of exuberance 
feels constrained to say, like the 
editor of the Herald Tribune: “To 
attempt at this moment of national 
sorrow a critical review of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s official career would be 
futile. That is a task which calls 
for mature reflection. . . . He had, 
of course, ambition to achieve a 
great place in American history if 
not in the annals of the world. It 
was the same highly honorable am- 
bition that inspired Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson, to name 
only two of his predecessors. Time 
and the historians will deal with 
his philosophies, his social pro- 
grams, his consistencies and con- 
tradictions, his successes and fail- 
ures. If he does not belong to the 
ages, at least his departure has left 
a great gap in the world, and in 
many hearts, a loneliness.” 


T the present moment there is, 
and indeed there has been for 
some years past, a conviction in the 
mind of seme of our fellow citizens 
that our paramount concern should 
be with the success of the Great 
American Experiment, and that the 
success of that experiment could be 
best secured if we see to it that 
all is well on this continent before 
we undertake to guarantee the wel- 
fare of all the rest of the world. 
Others feel quite as strongly that 
we must not hold as of first im- 
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portance either our own well-being 
or that of our descendants, but that 
we must fare forth on the adven- 
ture of saving all mankind. 

This latter view smacks to some 
of “starry-eyed idealism” or even 
mysticism. To the religious ear it 
sounds like vicarious sacrifice: one 
man must die for the people; one 
nation must die if 
need be for the 
world. Most Ameri- 
cans have not yet 
attained the spiritual 
height required for 
such self-immolation. In fact it may 
be questioned whether the “One 
World” enthusiasts have caught the 
full meaning of their crusade and 
if they would have launched it if 
they had foreseen its possible out- 
come. Would they welcome the 
crucifixion of their own nation in 
atonement for the sins of other na- 
tions? Yet that is what it may 
come to. 

Hence arises the debate as to 
whether we shall grave in im- 
perishable bronze on the door of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s tomb the 
laconic epigraph which the Romans 
reserved for their truly great, Bene 
meruit de Re Publica. “He de- 
served well of the Republic.” Those 
who say “yes” are not all uncritical 
idolators. Those who say “No” or 
at Jeast “No, not yet” cannot all be 
dismissed as mean-spirited icono- 
clasts, There really are two schools 
of thought upon the matter. 


Give Until 
it Hurts! 
Uatil it 
Kills? 


Aeam. those who hold the tra- 
ditional view — usually called 
“Jeffersonian”-—that the least gov- 
ernment is the best government, will 
naturally think ill of Roosevelt be- 
cause to all appearances he adopted 
and acted upon the view that the 


federal. government and in par- 
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ticular the executive department 
should become ever more exten. 
sive, until it ends by being abso- 
lutely comprehensive. Those who 
hold, furthermore, that our Fed- 
eral Constitution was wisely de. 
signed as a system 
of checks and bal- 
ances to prevent any 
one of the three 
departments, legisla- 
tive, judicial, executive, from be 
coming dominant, will regret that 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
equilibrium was destroyed and the 
scales tipped heavily in favor of the 
executive. Those who think it well 
that’ the executive should in all 
cases, especially in crises and emer- 
gencies, take Congress completely 
into his confidence and wait upon 
the will of the representatives of 
the people, will probably continue to 
feel as they have felt all along that 
the President’s impatience with 
Congress, his occasional disregard 
of Congress, his attempts to “purge” 
a Congress that seemed to him re- 
calcitrant, and to pack a Supreme 
Court that would not render deci- 
sions in accordance with his views 
must militate forever against his 
being considered a great president. 

Others, who think that the two 
great emergencies, depression and 
the war, were sufficient justification 
for the President’s taking the reins 
into his hands, not 
to say the bit in his 
teeth, and who felt 
that—as they ex- 
press it—in a hurri- 
cane the captain must exercise 
arbitrary control of the ship, will 
insist that President Roosevelt's 
courage in acting swiftly and “on 
his own” saved the nation from dis 
aster and was therefore justified. 
In fact they will say that the power 


Should We 
Have 
Centralized? 


Always 
Two 
Opinions 
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of quick decision is the mark of the 
man of genius. “De l’audace,” said 
Napoleon, “toujours de lVaudace.” 
“Be bold, always be bold.” They 
will say that boldness is called for 
in a social or economic crisis quite 
as much as in military strategy, and 
they will hold that their hero was a 
later and greater Napoleon. Where- 
upon the opposite school will prob- 
ably make the wry comment that a 
thirteen-year hurricane is phenom- 
enal, or even, as Sam’ Goldwyn 
would say, slightly colossal, and as 
for Napoleon, they may make a dis- 
comforting observation to the ef- 
fect that in 1870, 1914 and 1939 
France showed that she was still 
suffering from her venture into 
Napoleonism. 

To cite one more question in 
dispute: those who took Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s political designation 
“Democrat” at its face value and 
voted for him accordingly, only to 
find that he cared 
nothing for the spe- 
cific principles of the 
Democratic Party, 
and that he became the most ex- 
treme Republican in our history, 
that is to say the most extreme 
advocate of the centralization of 
political power, will feel that they 
were betrayed by a party tag; that 
their candidate achieved office on 
false pretenses, and that — more 
important — this concentration of 
power at the Capital will make the 
government top-heavy and so per- 
haps cause its premature collapse. 
Those, on the other hand who quote 
Shakespeare’s “What’s in a name” 
will ask what does it matter if a 
party continues to use a merely tra- 
ditional word while it undergoes 
such an evolution or even a meta- 
morphosis as makes it unrecog- 
nizable, provided the people see 


A Mere 
Name 
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what it stands for and what it aims 
at. 

So the debate will doubtless go 
on indefinitely. Nor can it be end- 
ed with the note used by editors 
when arguments in 
their columns have Controversy, 
continued beyond No End 
endurance, ‘‘This 
controversy may now cease.” The 
pro-Roosevelt anti-Roosevelt contro- 
versy simply will not cease. Per- 
haps his champions will insist that 
such a fact is in itself proof that 
he was a great man. 


HE phrase “great man” brings 

up naturally Thomas Carlyle’s 
favorite “hero” theory of history. 
And there again is material for 
prolonged discussion. Was Oliver 
Cromwell, Carlyle’s chief hero, a 
blessing or a curse to England? 
Leslie Stephen declares that Car- 
lyle’s life of Cromwell is “an effec- 
tive rehabilitation of a misrepre- 
sented character.” But there are 
other excellent scholars who con- 
sider Cromwell to have been noth- 
ing better than a murderer, a bigot 
and a tyrant. They also think Car- 
lyle’s other chief hero, Frederick 
the Great, to have been the evil 
genius of Germany, 
responsible above all 
other influences for 
what she has _ be- 
come in our day. In 
short, Carlyle’s pet theory that the 
progress of a nation is to be attrib- 
uted chiefly to its strong men who, 
so he held, are embodiments of the 
Divine, is one of those questions 
which will be discussed but never 
decided. 

It is significant, by the way, that 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote an enthu- 
siastic life of Cromwell. How it 
happened that so good an Ameri- 


The “Great 
M an” 
Theory 
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can as “Teddy” could have pro- 
moted the cult of a political and 
religious fanatic must, I suppose, 
remain one of the mysteries of his- 
tory and of psychology. But as roy- 
alists “dearly love a lord” Ameri- 
cans dearly love a hero. The often- 
er there appears a “hero” (in the 
Carlylean sense, or even in the 
Nietzschean sense, an aggressive, 
dominant figure, determined to have 
his way and not too scrupulous 
about the means to be used), the 
happier the hero-worshipers think 
their land to be. 

That feeling may be at the root 
of some of the popular enthusiasm 
about both the Roosevelts, Theodore 
and Franklin. People “fall for” the 
hero who “chooses his path and goes 
down it like a thunderbolt.” Men 
in general—and who shall blame 
them in what might otherwise be a 
humdrum world—love the dramatic. 
They admire the man who has a 
flair for the spectacular, the unex- 
pected; the leader who springs sur- 
prises on them, who, as in the case 
of F. D. R., appears mysteriously 
and as it were miraculously in the 
most widely sepa- 
rated spots, Labra- 
dor, Cairo, Teheran, 
Yalta; the aristocrat 
who hobnobs with 
the peasant, the democrat who 
shakes hands and swaps hilarious 
jokes with a red-handed dictator; 
the “country squire in the White 
House,” the rich man’s son who 
makes himself defender of the poor 
man; the graduate of an exclusive 
school in which children of wealthy 
parents are enrolled at birth, and of 
a college notoriously Brahmin, but 
who to all appearances breaks with 
his own class and prefers to con- 
sort with the fellows on the other 
side of the track; who in a word 


Sharing 
Greatness 
Vicariously 
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can “walk with kings, nor lose the 
common touch,” who has _ good 
looks, high breeding, a sense of hu- 
mor, a hale-fellow-well-met call-me- 
Bill manner and yet who belongs— 
no one could doubt it for a moment 
—to the ancient and honorable 
Knickerbocker aristocracy. 

Add to these captivating charac. 
teristics the charm of a beautiful 
voice and a smile that disarmed 
even hard-boiled critics in a few 
moments of easy conversation, and 
you have one reason 
why F. D. R.’s ad- 
imirers idolized him. 
But you have also 
the reason why cau- 
tious and jealous 
friends of the republic felt toward 
him as Brutus felt toward Caesar. 

So there once again you have the 
makings of a dispute that will rage 
until our great grandchildren find 
out whether the Carlylean “great 
man” accelerated the progress of 
their nation or hastened its decline. 
For thirteen years past, the balance 
of opinion has seemed to favor our 
having a dominant personality in 
the White House. But at the presi- 
dential election in 1944 some 23 mil- 
lion Americans cast a negative vote, 
and with the coming of Mr. Tru- 
man, popular favor may turn to the 
idea that a less spectacular, dra- 
matic, hypnotic figure as chief ex- 
ecutive will serve the purpose of 
the Republic better. 


Combina- 
tion of 
Contra- 
dictories 


DER Franklin D. Roosevelt 

there was a vogue for what is 
called in the theatrical world the 
“Star” system. But there are dis- 
advantages in the “Star” system. 
When Edwin Booth was ill the show 
had to stop. No one could take his 
place. If Henry Irving had an at- 
tack of laryngitis the curtain re- 
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mained down, the house was closed 
and the theater-goers were turned 
back from the door. At the Metro- 
politan Opera House the manager 
did not step out on the stage and 
announce that Signor Frangipani 
would pinch hit tonight for Enrico 
Caruso. So of Salvini and Duse 
and Bernhardt and Richard Mans- 
field and-—at his peak—John Bar- 
rymore. In Hollywood if they are 
“shooting” a Clark Gable picture 
or a Greer Garson, or even a Bing 
Crosby, the “stand-in” is not called 
upon to play the role if the star 
is indisposed. Everything stops. 

In government it cannot be so. 
The government must go on. The 
Vice-President, who may be no star, 
but a run-of-the-lot performer, is 
sworn in as soon as possible after 
the President dies. The “Star” sys- 
tem may be all right for the stage, 
but it is obviously impossible at the 
White House. Therefore an argu- 
ment might be made that a repub- 
lic should not hitch its wagon to 
astar! The succession of a not too 
brilliant, not too colorful figure like 
Mr. Truman after a dominant per- 
sonality like Franklin D. Roosevelt 
may be a demonstration of the fact 
that such a government as ours can- 
not accept the theory that any man 
is indispensable, and that in conse- 
quence it is better not to have a 
Henry Irving or an Edwin Booth, a 
Cromwell or a Caesar, still less a 
combination of them all, in the 
White House. 

Some writer of genius equal to 
that of Carlyle could write a mas- 
ter-work in which the theory is ex- 
ploited that the “Great Man” is a 
detriment to the State: that Julius 
Caesar ruined Rome (not immedi- 
ately of course but ultimately), that 
Hannibal was the death of Car- 
thage; that Napoleon sapped the 
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vitality of the French people; that 
Barbarossa and Henry IV. destroyed 
the hope of a united Europe; that 
Hitler, mad with ambition to meas- 
ure up to Nietzsche’s Superman, 
succeeded only in putting his people 
in a predicament from which they 
cannot be liberated in a hundred if 
in a thousand years. Yet he, and 
his beau ideal Benito Mussolini were 
heroes and “stars” in the eyes of 
their peoples. 

Just now Stalin in Russia seems 
to be sitting on the top of the world, 
but if we are not too impatient to 
wait a while, it may turn out that 
he and Lenin have done greater 
harm to Russia than Peter the 
Great or Catherine the Great (note 
that word “great”) and Ivan the 
Terrible. These “Greats” are the 
pride and joy of a nation while they 
last, but when all the returns are 
in they are often seen for what they 
were, an extremely dangerous lux- 
ury. Yes, it’s an interesting theme. 
I don’t claim that it is demonstrable 
“beyond peradventure of doubt,” 
but it sounds feasible. 


A= I insist it is possible to 
debate honestly and endlessly 
on these themes. There is no neces- 
sity of becoming bad mannered in 
the dispute. There is no reason why 
the greatness or the non-greatness 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt cannot be 
argued without acrimony. 


i wish that I had prophetic 
vision to see what’s going to 
happen at San Francisco, and a few 
months later at the Peace Confer- 
ence; and how our Russian alliance 
will fare after a few years; and what 
the American people are going to 
feel about the New Deal and the 
war when the bill for 300 billion 
dollars is presented and must be 
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paid; or what will happen if the 
bill is repudiated and not paid; and 
whether the American Republic will 
survive as such when we have 
added more South Pacific archipela- 
goes to our already 
far flung empire, 
taking under our 
wing~primitive peo- 
ples obviously unfit 
for suffrage and perhaps perma- 
nently immune to education. 

As for the money payment, I seem 
to remember that when our national 
debt in the early days of New Deal 
was threatening to reach 23 billion 
dollars, and some of us timid folk 
were becoming a bit frightened, my 
dear good friend Dr. John A. Ryan 
reassured us with the statement 
that a country like ours could carry 
a debt of 50 billions! The sum ap- 
peared fantastic at the time, but 
now it has come to seem ridiculous. 
Presently we shall be carrying a 
debt of six times 50 billion. Will 
the good Doctor reassure us once 
again with the information that we 
can carry 300 billions as easily as 
50? If he does I will try to believe 
him, but mine will be a blind faith. 
For years I have been trying to un- 
derstand the logic of digging gold 
out of the earth and 
promptly burying it 
again. Also—much 
more mysterious— 
why Uncle Sam had to go all over 
the world buying gold high above 
the market price when he had most 
of the gold of the world. To John 
Maynard Keynes these things are 
A. B. C., as the theory of relativity 
is to Albert Einstein. But to me 
they are insoluble mysteries. I can- 
not even grasp the meaning of 
President Roosevelt’s offhand dec- 
laration that we don’t really owe 
any national debt because we owe 


Oh, for a 
View of 
the Future 


A Great 
Mystery 
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it to ourselves. Sometimes I won- 
der if F. D. R. correctly under- 
stood all that the wizards of finance 
told him. If he did, put it down as 
an argument in favor of his super- 
lative intelligence. 

After all, however, the monetary 
riddle is the least of our concerns, 
and probably the lightest of the 
burdens our descendants will have 
to bear. The political and military 
responsibilities we shall bequeath 
to them will be more staggering. 
Perhaps it is just as well that we 
shall be in our graves and cannot 
hear what they will say of us. 
Would it be ungracious to surmise 
—and to hope—that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is happier where he is 
than he would be if he had re- 
mained longer in this world of un- 
solved problems? For one thing, he 
doesn’t have to worry about what 
Russia may or may not do. Every- 
body else is alarmed over that ques- 
tion. So may he rest in peace and 
await the judgment—not only the 
judgment that we shall all under- 
go on the latter-day—but the judg- 
ment which doesn’t concern most 
of us, the judgment of posterity on 
the value of our work, and the 
problem of our greatness. 


— 
—. ee 





CruciaL Days aT SAN FRANCISCO 


HE Conference at San Francisco 

has its work cut out for it. To 
do that work it will need—to begin 
with—common honesty and a reso- 
lute determination to act justly. If 
it commences by shifting and dodg- 
ing, evading facts, bluffing, pre- 
tending, putting up a front, assum- 
ing that it may go straight on where 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta ended; 
if in a word it proceeds on the mani- 
fest falsehood that what has been 
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done thus far to prepare peace has 
been well done and needs only to 
be continued, we may write the Con- 
ference off as a failure and a be- 
trayal of humanity. 

More specifically, if the San 
Francisco Conference accepts at its 
face value Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s act of faith in Josef Stalin, 
“Stalin’s word is his bond,” or Har- 
old Nicholson’s amazing declaration 
that “Stalin is about 
the most reliable 
man in Europe,” the 
delegates may as 
well check out again as soon as they 
have checked in, or better still save 
themselves the labor and their 
countries the expense of travel. 

I make no suggestion that could 
by any perversion of standards be 
called “perfectionist” or “impossi- 
bilist.” All we need ask is that, re- 
viewing what has been done thus 
far the Conference shall call the 
shots as it sees them, and that in 
making new decisions it hew to the 
line of what every man knows to 
be the truth. 

For example, let’s hear no more 
at San Francisco what the House of 
Commons and the English people 
heard from the lips of Anthony 
Eden, that Russia’s grab of half 
Poland is justified because the bor- 
ders of the Soviet State must be 
safeguarded. The manifest absurd- 
ity, not to say the brazen falsehood 
of that claim can be seen in a mo- 
ment if we apply the principle else- 
where. For example: it is usually 
said that if Hitler had conquered 
England he would have attacked us 
through South America. Any fu- 
ture aggressor either from Europe 
or Asia would presumably follow 
the same route. So to safeguard our 
southern border we had better take 
possession of a belt of land a hun- 
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dred or two hundred miles wide on 
the other side of the Rio Grande. 
Likewise we cannot expect to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal if we hold 
only a zone ten miles in width. 
Ten miles is noth- 
ing nowadays. So 
we had better swal- 
low up the Republic 
of Panama as Stalin has swallowed 
up the Baltic States. 

Or again, for fear that some 
Asiatic Power might swarm in on 
us by way of the Aleutians and 
Canada we had better cut out for 
ourselves a chunk of the Dominion, 
say up to the old 54° 40 line. And 


Go Do 
Likewise? 


why not a corridor through British 
Columbia and the Yukon to Alaska? 
Also, since the attack may come not 
via the Pacific but via the Atlantic, 
hadn’t we better move into Ber- 
muda and the Bahamas, haul down 
the British flag, nail the Stars and 


Stripes to the mast and tell the Brit- 
ish, if they complain, what Russia 
told the Poles? See to what a pass 
the stupid argument about safe- 
guarding one’s borders may lead. 


HAVE said that the San Fran- 

cisco Conference needs not pre- 
ternatural wisdom but merely the 
courage to face a fact that no one 
in his heart denies. Imagine! a 
huge empire of eight and a half 
million square miles (and heaven 
knows how much more when Japan 
goes under) finding it necessary to 
steal half the territory of its little 
neighbor. Some one should rise in 
the assembly at San Francisco and 
read the 12th Chapter of the Sec- 
ond Book of Kings: “And the Lord 
sent Nathan to David: and when he 
was come to him, he said to him: 
There were two men in one city, 
the one rich, and the other poor. 
The rich man had exceeding many 
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sheep and oxen. But the poor man 
had nothing at all but one little ewe 
lamb. ... And when a certain stran- 
ger was come to the rich man, he 
spared to take of his own sheep and 
oxen, to make a feast for that stran- 
ger, who was come to him, but took 
the poor man’s ewe, 
and dressed it for 
the man that was 
come to him. And 
David’s anger being exceedingly 
kindled against that man, he said 
to Nathan: As the Lord liveth, the 
man that hath done this is a child 
of death. . . . And Nathan said to 
David: Thou art the man!” Per- 
haps out of deference to the athe- 
ists who would bristle at the Bible, 
it might be more diplomatic to read 
Aesop’s fable of the wolf that de- 
nounced the lamb as an aggressor. 

Delegates to an epoch-making as- 
semblage such as that of San Fran- 
cisco take themselves and their job 
seriously. They go prepared with 
tons of documents and battalions 
of secretaries. They make pompous 
speeches and draw out their delib- 
erations as long as the home treas- 
ury will stand for it. But all they 
really need is what they will have 
free in their hotel room, a Gideon’s 
Bible; or they could 
pick up a fifteen- 
cent Aesop from the 
outdoor trough of a 
second-hand book shop on Market 
Street. What we need at the Golden 
Gate is not diplomacy, chicanery, 
pomposity, not an overweening 
sense of self-importance on the 
part of the delegates, not too great 
preoccupation with the difficulty of 
their task, but just plain every day 
man-to-man honesty. 

Yes, yes, I know, many readers 


Read Your 
Bible 
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of these amateurish suggestions will 
retort “Simple, too simple; we 
must beware of over-simplification.” 
They always say that when a fellow 
tries to insinuate into men’s minds 
the bewildering, shattering notion 
that common sense and plain hon- 
esty might go well in any kind of 
parliament. Your sleek profes- 
sional diplomat loathes nothing so 
much as simplicity. He would 
have you think that diplomacy is 
an esoteric art into which the un- 
initiated venture at their peril. 
Above all they love complications. 
When complications do not exist, 
complications must be created. It 
would never do to let the people 
think that diplomatic planning can 
have anything in common with 
every day business. 
But I would wager 
half my fortune— 
say a dime—that if 
a group of business men were to 
come together to frame a contract 
they would iron out their differ- 
ences and come to their conclusions 
in one-tenth the time it takes inter- 
national politicians to agree, and 
that their agreements would stick 
ten times longer than those of 
Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and must we 
add—alas—San Francisco. 

Be that as it may, unless the 
Conference now in session at San 
Francisco admits the facts which 
everyone knows and deals with 
them simply and honestly, all the 
other advice now being heaped up- 
on them, valuable though it be in 
itself will be futile. 

Perhaps therefore we might sug- 
gest a motto for the Conference: 
Veritas. We have nothing to fear 
but falsehood; nothing to ask but 
truth. 


Business or 
Politics 
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A MYSTICAL KNIGHT SPEAKS TO OUR LADY 


By SISTER THOMAS MARIE 


O Lady of Grace, 
Thy grace moveth me 
To praise of thee. 
Thy gracious ways 
Inspire such lays 
Of psalmody 
No mortal bard 
Though earth retard 
His exile here 
Should find replete 
His days 
To sing thy praise 
In measures fleet. 


O Queen of Beauty, 
Thy beauty prevaileth me 
To pledge to thee 
My heart’s full sway, 
Before thee lay, 
My fealty 
And service sweet. 
Though scarcely meet 
A royal queen 
In starry sheen 
Deign to accept 
From mortal lord 
Such troth, 
I be not loath 
Toward mystic sword. 


O Mother of Love, 
Thy love conquereth me 
To love of thee. 
Thy vision bright 
Beheld such light 
Of humility 
That angel lent 
Thee prescience 
Of God’s intent, 
His grace 
Complete in thee 
Beget for me 
The Word, Incarnately. 





THE TRAGIC ROOSEVELT 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


FIGURE for high tragedy, we 

often felt, as we weighed his 
character, his ideals, and his role 
in circumstance; for it seemed that 
he met Aristotle’s specifications as 
to the tragic hero, the protagonist of 
tragedy—a princely figure, endowed 
with virtues, and with a tragic flaw. 
It seemed also that a tragic doom 
hovered about him; for circum- 
stance—call it Destiny—ran counter 
to his fondest wishes, his deepest 
desires. Indeed, he largely shaped 
this Destiny, unwittingly, while 
seeking to forge another. Not 
Sophocles, nor Aeschylus, could 
have contrived a more portentous 
course for the passage of one man 
from the deep to the vast deep. 
Only Shakespeare, supreme ironist, 
was equal to such substance. 

We shall miss him. None other 
in our time so influenced the days 
of our life, none other so caught 
up the skeins of our private hopes 
and fears, and bound them so in- 
extricably with his own. It was 
this enforced union of disparate 
personal concerns that accounted 
for the intense antagonisms over 
Roosevelt. Many could identify 
themselves whole-heartedly with his 
program; many felt torn in two by 
it. And these allegiances changed 
as circumstance changed the as- 
piration of his adherents and oppo- 
nents, and as—bitter cup—his pro- 
gram changed with circumstance. 

Some of us dreaded intensely the 
paths down which he led his nation, 
yet held affection, pity for the man 
himself. Not his princely position 
but his real virtues drew us. His 


charity, his zeal for a better world, 
his intensity, his humor, his finesse 
at the political kill, these set him 
apart from other politicians, even 
assuaged much of our diffidence 
over some of his methods of ad- 
vancing the projects most dear to 
him. His tactics caused us less re- 
sentment, won more amused tol- 
erance, because we so often inward- 
ly subscribed to his aims—forget- 
ting, perhaps, that the means should 
be consonant with the end, lest the 
means prove to determine the end. 

What were his aims? Surely, a 
new birth of freedom for America 
and the world—a permanent emer- 
gence from the slough of economic 
despond, a permanent establish- 
ment of international peace. With 
such aims, what man of good will 
could differ? It was with his means, 
his tactics, that we differed: we 
saw these defeating him, saw him 
caught in a web of his own con- 
trivance, saw the evil things he op- 
posed assume the ascendant not 
merely despite him but because of 
him! He confused men and prin- 
ciples, gave real for nominal favors, 
crushed Hitler and preserved Stalin. 
A tragic flaw defeated the tenden- 
cies of his virtues—he became hoist 
with his own petard. But the time 
for rancor with the man is past: 
“Yet once more, O ye laurels” re- 
curs too insistently. May he rest. 
May he not taste the last bitterness, 
the dregs of the cup, the overwhelm- 
ing despair of spiritual defeat at the 
very moment of external triumph. 

In his last months—indeed, in his 
last few years—his face was 
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haunted. The confident, assured 
demeanor gradually faded, to be re- 
placed by alternate phases of de- 
fiance and inner melancholy. He 
was become a shell, physically. 
Worse, the light of hope had begun 
to dim out in his eyes, even as he 
made his most frenzied efforts to 
persuade others and himself that 
the dream had not been shattered. 
His face was haunted—by the spec- 
ters of dead hopes. 

In one field he wielded undis- 
puted mastery — internal politics, 
getting elected, keeping office, sway- 
ing the crowd. Mastery in this field 
of internal politics has frequently 
pertained to men of lesser stature 
than Roosevelt—so frequently, in- 
deed, that such mastery is by many 
suspect in itself. Yet it should not 
be, since it can be consecrated to 
higher ends, can be consonant with 
them. Can it be said, however, that 
Roosevelt always exercised his mas- 
tery over the populace to a higher 
end? Or must it be conceded that 
he became too fond of power, identi- 
fied his personal ascendancy too 
completely with the advancement 
of his aims, abandoned sure prece- 
dents for projected but perhaps du- 
bious temporary advantages? Could 
it be that he was, essentially, one 
of those unquiet souls, recurrent 
since the days of the prophets of 
Baal, who, deeming they possess a 
god within, seek to effect their in- 
spiration by a brandishment of 
power in (as they conceive) a god- 
like manner, the meanwhile speak- 
ing with what the Greeks call “a 
crooked tongue and wit’? 

Even so, his tragic flaw was pre- 
eminently lack of intelligence more 
than overweening ambition or a 
pseudo-messianic identification of 
his message and his person. Need- 
less to say, by intelligence we mean 
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not cunning-—of this he had enough 
but that profundity whieh enables 
one to seize upon great principles 
and weigh accurately the relative 
extent to which various possible ap- 
plications tend toward a realization 
of the principles. Roosevelt, more 
than any other man in modern his- 
tory, had it in his power to realize 
grand ethical objectives. Further, 
he was devoted to such objectives. 
Yet he failed. “Not in our stars, 
but in ourselves,” said the poet. 
That an insufficiency of profundity 
of true intelligence underlay his 
failure becomes abundantly cleaf 
from the salient circumstances of 
our national and international éx- 
istence. 

He came to “drive the money 
changers from the temple.” Where 
are they now? In the seats of 
power. The financial policies of 
his administration were such as to 
preserve and perpetuate throtigh- 
out depression a debt structure 
based on the hysteria of boom. The 
money changers flourish on debt— 
it is their life. Ironic that, even in 
peace time, the emergeney meas- 
ures designed to free America from 
economic servitude should accom- 
plish no permanent liberation but 
a real enlargement of the debt. The 
harsh medicine of liquidation or 
write-off, required in a free econ- 
omy, was eschewed in favor of pre- 
serving the debt—of paying in hard 
money what was bargained in 
cheap. Such a “solution” was of 
course not unnatural to a large 
bondholder. Who knows to what 
extent personal circumstance un- 
consciously sways us toward com- 
promises with our principles—com- 
promises which we would riot want 
to recognize even if gradually we 
should learn to suspect their con- 
trivance? 
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He came to solve the problem of 
“poverty in the midst of plenty.” 
Unfortunately, the economic poli- 
cies of his administration were such 
as to spread the poverty thin, the 
plenty thinner. The “solution” of 
the farm problem appealed not only 
to the big farmers’ lobby but to 
gentlemen farmers generally, be- 
cause the “solution” consisted in 
an attempt to guarantee the farmer 
a profit through limitation of pro- 
duction—the very evil for which 
business monopolies were castigated 
so justly! Instead of being treated 
as a problem in distribution on the 
one hand and diversification on the 
other, the farm crisis was handled 
as a problem in pricing—and thus 
the slaughter of the little pigs, the 
plowing under of one-third the pro- 
ductive land. 

He came to provide jobs. They 
were provided—on the treadmill or 
mouse-circus of WPA. This at the 
very time when Europe was enter- 
ing upon its Armageddon, with the 
accession of Hitler and the tri- 
umph of Stalin, at the very time 
when the pagan militarists of Nip- 
pon had accomplished their strate- 
gic assassinations and were about 
to burst upon the Chinese sheep- 
fold. Hitler and Stalin had already 
chosen guns over butter — the die 
had been cast. Yet we continued 
to ship the sinews of war in a black 
flood to avowed enemies. WPA— 
ignoble, pray not eternal, symbol of 
national and international myopia! 
The ideal was economic freedom, 
peace for mankind — the perform- 
ance was political servitude and 
military unpreparedness. 

Throughout a lifetime, he sought 
the Grail; but, as with Gawain, the 
knight urbane and courteous, it 
eluded him, and he found instead 
many agreeable adventures—break- 
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ing precedents, WPA, NYA, Red 
friends, eccentric advisers, English 
intimates, screwball appointees, din. 
ners for Hopkins, big talk at the 
aggressors, meetings at sea and on 
the desert, Ultimate Pronounce- 
ments and Revelations, revisions 
of these, races to all quarters for 
the convenience of foreign crimi- 
nals-in-power. Beyond doubt, he 
lowered the dignity of our highest 
office — familiarity breeding con- 
tempt? Beyond doubt, he, more 
than any predecessor, intrenched 
the executive over the legislative, 
over the judicial — did more than 
all the rest together to make the 
government one by men, not law. 
He sought to strengthen the social 
fabric, and instead weakened it. He 
wanted security at the expense of 
liberty, and in the process dimin- 
ished both. He sought to perfect 
the American dream, and wrought 
instead its perversion. 

He had a love for, a weakness 
for, fine phrases. Playwrights pol- 
ished his speeches. He changed the 
whole style and tenor of a genera- 
tion of political orators and dema- 
gogues. He was prone to take 
“great gentlemen’s words” for per- 
formance, his own promises for 
performance, verbal subscription for 
performance. When English Im- 
perialism and Atheistic Commu- 
nism wrapped themselves in phrases 
full of liberty and freedom, he be- 
lieved. When the international 
press puffed up the persecution of 
the Jew as something uniquely hor- 
rible, he believed. When this same 
press kept silence on the equally 
horrid and more stupendous Red 
slaughter in Russia and in Spain, 
he seemed not to know. When 
Mexico’s altars dripped blood, he 
seemed not to know. When mil- 
lions starved in India, and wheat 
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still left that land on English boats, 
he seemed not to know. He chose 
his companions and his enemies 
largely by their verbal dress, let 
himself be flattered and be angered 
by their words, identified his nation 
with himself, let himself and his 
nation be carried away on floods of 
oratory, then tried to orate, charter, 
and declare a way out of the flood. 
Words are cheap — double cheap, 
when they buy blood; triple cheap, 
when they buy American blood for 
foreign advantage. Fatal flaw—to 
confuse the means and the end, the 
word and the performance, the Ap- 
pearance and Truth! 

The one unalterable primal fact 
of existence among a society of 
nations is the fact of War. Un- 
til nations concur in some common 
philosophy superior to national in- 
terests, in some interests superior 
to those that give it immediate if 
temporary advantage, then War is 
the one fact, the living crucifix 
which should be omnipresent with 
the statesman. If it had been, there 
would have been no Pearl Harbor, 
no loss of millions instead of thou- 
sands, no loss of billions instead of 
millions, no dethronement of Beel- 
zebub to enthrone Belial. Enough: 
the cup runneth over, with wine and 
gall! 

He was human and fallible. It is 
sickening to pretend otherwise, to 
laud him for his failures. Not the 
public but the private man most 
merits praise — “the little acts of 
kindliness and love,” the humane 
country gentleman, the sportsman, 
the enthusiast, hobbyist—how read- 
ily private virtues become public 
vices! What truth sometimes in 
the cynic Mandeville! 

He meant well; he continued to 
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aspire for humanity and peace. For 
such invincible aspiration, the poet 
Goethe admits Faust at the last to 
the Empyrean, despite the calami- 
ties that Faust had perpetrated with 
the best of Romantic intentions. 
Were the great Greek poets more 
just in regarding intelligence as the 
indispensable virtue? More just, 
no doubt; but mercy too must have 
its hour. 

With the Philosopher, we see 
magnanimity as the supreme virtue 
of the head of state. Let us, in 
judging privately, display liberally 
this public virtue. Let us, in shap- 
ing the world to come, work in the 
spirit of this virtue. Only thus can 


we in a manner ensure that the ac- 
tualities of approaching peace will 
include somewhat of the spirit resi- 
dent at the inmost soul of one 
who sometimes merited the “great 
humanitarian” of his press. 


Only 
thus can we incorporate into the 
days of peace somewhat of that fra- 
grance of eternity which it is our 
prayer his private virtues and pub- 
lic aspirations will merit. Only 
thus can we salvage, at the final 
hour, some measure of success from 
the failure that haunted his most 
dramatic years. Let our monument 
to him be that world which he so 
gallantly, with such futility, sought 
to realize. Let our monument be 
that peace which, far from the 
heats of war, he privately would 
most approve. Let us make for 
him, in charity but with unalter- 
able resolve, a heaven on earth of 
equal justice for all men and na- 
tions, so best to mirror from on 
high those halls and thrones among 
which it is our prayer he will eter- 
nally find dwelling. So may he tri- 
umph over destiny through death! 





THE CATS OF ESPINHO‘ 


By EvuGENE BAGGER 


THESE cats were three in num- 
ber, and bore the names of 
Nina, Gabriela, and Chiquito, Ga- 
briela being the daughter of Nina 
and Chiquito the son of Gabriela; 
and they lived in three small bas- 
kets in a disused hay-barn at Es- 
pinho, a remarkable little town in 
the north of Portugal. What Es- 
pinho was remarkable for the read- 
er will learn in due course.. The 
three cats were in no way remark- 
able; they were just cats. If they 
knew any distinguished cat-tricks 
they did not perform them for my 
benefit, and the reader need not be 
afraid that I shall wax sentimental 
and oh-how-cutey about them. The 
fact is that I am strongly anti-cat, 
and in a sense the three cats of Es- 
pinho were thrust on me and the 
best I can say for them is that they 
passed out of my life very quickly. 
But when later I thought back on 
the story in which they had figured 
"as mere supers, a story at once com- 
monplace and a little horrid, un- 
exciting and yet retrospectively dis- 
turbing like a cool insipid soft drink 
that you sip contentedly until you 
feel the sliver of glass on your 
tongue, the three cats somehow 
seem to step out of their baskets 
and salute smartly and report for 
duty as symbols, of sweet soothing 
domesticity or stuffy lower-middle- 
class smugness, depending on the 
1In the last paragraph of my “Enemy No 
More” (September, 1944) I introduced Mr. 
Alberto Gomes, of Honolulu and Oporto, Por- 
tugal, with his wife, mother-in-law, and three 


cats, and said that some day I would tell his 
story. Here it is.—E. B, 


point of view, and also of duplicity; 
of that feline something which to 
dog-partisans like myself is so alien 
and repellent, and which in com- 
mon house-cats fails to be sinister 
only by being pathetic in its small- 
powered concentrated meanness, 


It all began when about half-past 
ten o’clock on the morning of Tues- 
day, July 2, 1940, we drove into 
Oporto along the wide suburban 
boulevard which is its approach 
from the east. This boulevard nar- 
rowed suddenly, and we found our- 
selves traversing a bridge, a rather 
ordinary looking bridge aiming 
straight at the side of a mountain 
capped by a cathedral, a palace, and 
a cluster of pink and pale-blue 
houses. (It was in fact, as we found 
later when we could inspect it at 
leisure from the shore, one of the 
most extraordinary bridges in the 
world, spanning by a single breath- 
taking steel arch the two walls of 
tall cliff between which roll the 
dark-red waters of the Douro.) 
When we reached the far side of the 
roadway, instead of shooting up, 
we shot downhill, and then all of a 
sudden the little blue-and-yellow 
streetcars seemed to go out of their 
minds and to be struck with the 
fixed idea that they were hawks or 
skylarks, and began in the midst of 
appalling grinding and shrieking of 
metal to spiral heavenward in the 
most unstreetcarlike manner imag- 
inable; and our V8 had the time of 
its life keeping behind one of them 
in bottom gear, along what in 
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Oporto counts as a street but what 
was really a winding staircase 
minus the stairs. 

After a stretch of this we found 
ourselves on comparatively level 
ground, in a business street glitter- 
ing with many shops and black 
with pedestrian waves; and then we 
rounded a corner and issued into 
one of the vastest city squares I 
have ever seen. It was entirely 
modern, surrounded by enormous 
quantities of glistening white mar- 
ble and granite and plate glass or- 
ganized into what appeared, and on 
examination proved to be, mostly 
banks and a stock exchange. There 
were unfinished regions with much 
scaffolding and heaps of building 
material, and in the center a huge 
granite monument rearing into the 
clouds with a fountain for its axis 
and little waterfalls for its fringe; 
and it was called Avenida dos Alia- 
dos, in commemoration of Portu- 
gal’s share in the First World War. 
Where the avenida part came in 
was difficult to say, since the whole 
thing was no more avenue-shaped 
than a watermelon is asparagus- 
shaped; but Portuguese nomencla- 
ture goes in for these little sur- 
prises. 

We parked in front of, and went 
into, one of the bankteocallis, where 
the fairy-tale quality of the whole 
Portuguese set-up re-aflirmed itself 
by the eighteenth-century manners 
and twentieth-century dispatch of 
the staff, and also by the fact that 
having gone in with just enough 
money in our pockets to pay for 
two cups of coffee and maybe a 
postcard, we emerged in no time 
with a reassuring wad of crisp bank- 
notes stowed in my wallet; but 
much cabling to London may have 
had to do with the latter. Then we 
walked to the far, and somewhat 
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more mountainous, corner of the 
square, where stood a row of old- 
fashioned apartment houses and a 
café or two. Two of these apart- 
ment houses harbored the Ameri- 
can and British consulates respec- 
tively, and in a few minutes I was 
in the comforting presence of Mr. 
Callanan, the American Consul, to 
whom I poured out the tale of my 
troubles. 

It strikes me that I haven’t ex- 
plained what we were doing in 
Oporto, Portugal, of all places, and 
unless the reader’s eye was caught 
by a date a page or two back, he 
may well think we were just joy- 
riding. As a matter of fact our trip 
had been determined by nothing 
less than the German tanks pour- 
ing through the gap at Sedan some 
six weeks back, and we had actu- 
ally set out from Bordeaux on June 
19th, two days after France’s sur- 
render. Still, my purpose in call- 
ing on the American Consul at 
Oporto was not to lodge a complaint 
against the Nazi panzer divisions, 
but merely to report the there-ain’t- 
no-such-animal attitude of the Por- 
tuguese police to the fact that my 
wife had a British, and I an Ameri- 
can, passport; and just where our 
respective passports were at the 
moment nobody knew, for every- 
body’s passport had been taken 
away at the frontier and the refu- 
gees were then advised to chase 
them. 

Mr. Callanan nobly pledged his 
support, and also directed my quest 
for sailing accommodations to the 
local office of the American Export 
Line. I thanked him fervently, and 
distrusting my flair for Oporto to- 
pography and my capacity to enjoy 
long-distance driving behind tram- 
cars up and down spiral staircases, 
we took a taxi. The shipping office 
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was situated in the lower part of 
the city, characterized by a smell 
which all my enthusiasm for things 
Portuguese could not qualify as 
anything but vile; and it was pre- 
sided over by a blond and blue-eyed 
young gentleman bearing the good 
old Portuguese name of Christian- 
sen. Senhor Christiansen spoke 
perfect English with a Minnesota 
accent, and had his way with refu- 
gees. He told them gently but firm- 
ly that he did not know when and 
from where the next A. E. L. boat 
would sail, whether there were any 
berths, whether any could be booked 
in advance, whether payment would 
be accepted in escudos or pound 
sterling; he guessed dollars would 
be preferred; he also guessed we 
had better keep in touch with him. 

It was by then half-past one, and 
having, at the excellent Hotel Penin- 
sular, partly consumed but mostly 
fought off a Portuguese business 
man’s lunch of some sixteen courses 
(they give you a long bill of fare 
and then, without waiting for your 
order, bring you the whole thing 
from top to bottom in a non-stop 
sequence and at so much per head) 
we returned to the main square and 
I called once more at the Consulate 
to inquire after mail. As I re- 
issued on to the sidewalk a little 
man in a blue serge suit and green 
felt hat with a tiny feather stuck 
into the band materialized in front 
of me and spoke thus: 

“How are you my name is Mister 
Alberto Gomes municipal interpret- 
er and licensed guide what can I do 
for you?” 

He was fat and a little crumpled. 
He spoke like an American, but 
reeled off his patter in that bored 
nasal monotone which is the world- 
wide trademark of the tout; yet 
there was a glimmer of something 
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at once intelligent and naive and 
sad in his sleepy green-blue eyes 
that somehow contradicted the tout- 
ish ensemble. I was hot and tired 
and conscious of having lunched in 
Portugal, and felt like walking past. 
But I knew how hyper-sensitive the 
Portuguese are, so I said as politely 
as I could: 

“Thank you very much, Mr. 
Gomes, you can’t do anything for 
me.” 

“That’s what you think,” said 
Mr. Gomes surprisingly. “Tell me, 
where are you going to sleep to- 
night?” 

He had me there, all right. I said 
nonchalantly, “Why, at a hotel, of 
course.” 

“Hm,” said Mr. Gomes. 
hotel?” 

That was my cue to tell him to 
go chase himself, but his nerve 
amused me, so I said, “Not that it is 
any of your business, but I will try 
the Peninsular, the Batalha.. .” 
I stopped. Those two names were 
all I knew. 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Gomes. “And 
if you find a room at either, or at 
any other hotel! in Porto,? just send 
the bill to me and I will pay it. In- 
cidentally, your passport is at the 
International Police. You don’t 
know where that is, but there are 
taxis. You will only find six hun- 
dred Czechoslovaks and Poles and 
Belgians pushing each other at the 
door, that’s all. You will love to 
stand in line for a couple of days, 
and be pushed. Now I happen to 
have a little pull. Not much, not 
with the chief, just with some of 
the boys. Enough to take you in 
by the back door. You still don’t 
need a guide?” 

I climbed down. 


“What 


“Come on to 


2 Portuguese name of Oporto, 


the latter 
being an English invention. 
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that café and let’s talk it over,” I 
said humbly. Mr. Gomes said, 
“Yes, let’s. All drinks, of course, 
are on me.” 

That held me for a second or two, 
and he followed it up fast. 

“Yes, I know what you have been 
thinking all along,” he said bitterly. 
“You have been thinking, here is 
this little tout crazy to earn a tip 
and bum a few drinks and maybe a 
meal or two, the hell with him. Let 
me tell you, mister, you got me dead 
wrong. I am a municipal employee, 
see?” (He pointed to a blue-and- 
gold badge on his lapel, inscribed 
“English Interpreter,” with the 
Oporto coat-of-arms.) “I get my 
wages paid by the City Council, to 
look after guys like you. And why 
shouldn’t I like to do things for 
Americans seeing that I was born 
under the American flag at Hono- 
lulu, and went to an American 
school and served in the New York 
National Guard in the last war? 
You know Fort Slocum and El Paso 
and San Anton’, Texas, no? They 
treated me swell there, and I want 
to go back. So why shouldn’t I 
want to help you guys when you 
are in trouble? Don’t you tell me 
you ain’t in trouble, everybody is 
in trouble. You want to catch the 
Manhattan and you are afraid you 
won’t. Your passport is buried 
four hundred deep in some damn 
office. The Germans are at Irtin 
and maybe tomorrow they are in 
Porto. You ain’t even got a bed for 
tonight. Ain’t that bein’ in trouble? 
All right, maybe I am only a little 
dago, but the city of Porto pays me 
for helpin’ you, so what? So I am 
also a Portuguese gentleman and 
have my pride, just like you. So 
will you let me buy you a drink?” 

There was only one answer to 
that. I took him by the arm and 
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walked him to the café two doors 
off where my wife was waiting on 
the sidewalk terrace, behind potted 
oleanders, with Angelface the Eng- 
lish lady-refugee and our respective 
dogs, Tosca and Twopence. I said: 
“I wish to present Mr. Alberto 
Gomes, of the city administration. 
He is going to help us. Mr. Gomes 
has a funny idea about drinks, he 
wants to do all the buying. That 
isn’t the American way, so we 
agreed that he will stand one round 
and I will stand the next. Correct?” 

“Correct,” said Mr. Gomes hap- 
pily, and sat down. “What will you 
have?” 

We called for black coffee, and 
Mr. Gomes mapped out the cam- 
paign. He said: “Very proud and 
happy to meet the missis and the 
lady, we shall get on swell together. 
Number one, you all want rooms. 
But there ain’t no rooms in Porto, 
everything is full and refugees sleep 
in their cars and on benches in the 
park. So if you had not met me 
you would be in the soup. But you 
was in luck, and now I will take 
you to a lovely place where there 
are plenty of rooms. It’s called Es- 
pinho,* ten miles from here on the 
ocean, a beau-ti-ful little town, I 
live there myself with the missis, 
many Porto business men have 
their homes there and commute, 
just like Phillie and Atlantic City, 
see? I will first take you to the 
boarding house of a friend, name of 
Pereira, very nice, very reasonable. 
But maybe you will think it ain’t 
grand enough for you, so I will take 
you to the Palacio Hotel which was 
opened just three weeks ago and is 
one of the ritziest hotels in Portu- 
gal, and maybe you will think you 
are in Palm Beach, no kiddin’. 
Very expensive, though, don’t tell 

8 Pronounced Eshpinyu. 
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me I did not warn you. Manager 
too friend of mine, but if you think 
I am doin’ this for a percentage you 
are dead wrong because I don’t. So 
tonight when you are settled in nice 
and snug you can go for a walk on 
our beau-ti-ful beach, just like the 
boardwalk in Atlantic City. So to- 
morrow we come back and see about 
the passports. O.K.?” 

It sounded pretty good. I re- 
called the little byroad cut straight 
and deep into the fragrant pine for- 
est and marked with a great blue- 
and-white sign, ESPINHO, that we 
had passed that morning on our 
way to town. Also, I knew of no 
alternative. I said, “Let’s go.” 


The ten-mile drive was disap- 
pointing. We had learned to imag- 
ine the Portuguese country in terms 
of the mighty green escarpments 
of the Serra de Estrella, of the val- 


ley of the Mondego with its velvet 
sward and its silvery avenues of 
larch and aspen, of the lavender- 
gray heathland around Curia that 


was so much like Provence. Here 
we drove along an endless winding 
not-too-wide suburban street, be- 
tween two unbroken rows of trim 
little cottages, with window-boxes 
of geranium and now and then an 
oleander tree behind a wall repre- 
senting nature. But we were think- 
ing, Espinho will be different. Es- 
pinho will be like Areachon, like 
Cape Cod, dunes and pinewoods and 
the smell of resin and the breath 
of the Atlantic, and we silently 
thanked God for sending us Mr. 
Gomes. Then the street ran straight 
into a railroad gate and stopped, 
the barrier was down, a pulled-up 
train puffing and quivering behind 
it, a little gray station building be- 
hind the train; on puffed the train, 
up rose the barrier, we drove across 
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the tracks, and Mr. Gomes said with 
the quiet pride of proprietorship: 
“This is Espinho.” It was still the 
same suburban street in which we 
had started out ten miles ago, ex- 
cept that there were no more gera- 
nium window-boxes and no more 
Oleanders behind walls. At the 
foot of the street, three hundred 
yards away, gleamed the ocean. 
Then Mr. Gomes said, “Please stop, 
this is the pension de famille, of 
Senhor Pereira.” We went into a 
darkish hall, suspected aspidistras 
and rubber plants and dwarf palms 
in buckets, smelled brass polish and 
linoleum and bacalao, which is 
Portuguese for dried cod but in the 
order of indoor smells the equiva- 
lent of corned beef and cabbage, 
and then Angelface said, in accents 
that sounded super-Mayfair in the 
context, “Thank you very much, I 
believe Mrs. Bagger would like 
something more, er, spacious.” Mr. 
Gomes interpreted, Senhor Pereira 
bowed gravely, and we went out 
into the gray-and-amber early eve- 
hing of Espinho. Said Mr. Gomes, 
“I thought so, but I wanted to save 
you money, now we will go to the 
Palacio.” 

Imagine, if you can, a Hollywood 
set representing the quintessence 
of the residential section of an in 
ternational factory suburb, distilled 
by a macabre-minded expert fron 
memories of southeastern London, 
the twentieth ward of pre-Nazi Vi 
enna, the Roquette quarter of Paris, 
and Akron, Ohio, with perhaps 4 
dash of Park Avenue, Bronx, throwh 
in to give it the cachet of an impor- 
tant railroad right of way. Make all 
the two-story homes uhiformly 
jerry-built of something gray, ascep- 
tic, and otherwise indeterminate, 
ahd divide them into blocks of uni- 
form size by anonymous numbered 
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streets. Avoid all suggestion that 
there is such a thing as a tree, a 
blade of grass, a flower in the uni- 
verse. Light it up with high-pow- 
ered naked electric bulbs strung 
across the streets from the house- 
tops. Introduce a smell compound- 
ed of codfish, soft-coal train-smoke, 
and licorice. Place a huge radio 
loudspeaker on every fifth or sixth 
corner, and keep them a-blare day 
and night with simultaneous pro- 
grams of dance music on this cor- 
ner, news on that. Then clear an 
eight-block space in the center and 
erect in it a super-de-luxe squat 
three-story apartment building of 
violent ochre yellow and ultra-mod- 
ern design, composed of a plate- 
glass-and-black-marble ground 


floor and two rows of continuous 
balconies like strings of square 
boxes backed against more plate 
glass. You will then have Espinho 


and its Palacio Hotel, and should 
it occur to you to say that such a 
place simply cannot exist, you will 
be pleased to hear that that was 
exactly what we said when we stood 
right in the middle of it for the 
first time, rubbing our eyes. 

The interior of the Palacio Hotel 
was worthy of its exterior, that is 
to say streamlined, rich, cool, and 
as fatuous as a laundry list illumi- 
nated on old parchment, as point- 
less as a grand piano in an aquari- 
um. At the far end of a vast and 
empty lobby with silent cork floor- 
ing made to look like black-and- 
white marble slabs, Mr. Gomes in- 
troduced us to the manager, who 
spoke excellent English and said 
that as the official opening of the 
season was still three weeks ahead 
we could have the pick of the 
rooms. I said we should like three 
singles facing the ocean. The man- 
ager said, “Certainly,” and piloted us 


into three fine rooms in a row on 
the second floor, furnished in shiny 
sandalwood and pale blue silk, each 
with a glittering private bath. I 
opened a shutter and stared at a 
blank brick wall that reared sky- 
ward three yards from my faee. I 
said, “How about the ocean?” The 
manager said affably, “Oh, the 
ocean is right out there, all right, 
but we have only just opened and 
haven’t had time to tear down that 
old warehouse, rather a nuisance, 
isn’t it, but don’t let it worry you, 
it’s a mere shell, and the wreckers 
will start on it in three, four 
weeks.” So we had ourselves trans- 
ferred to rooms furnished and ar- 
ranged identically as the first three, 
but facing a large quiet inner court 
bathed in magenta radiance from 
the huge neon sign on the roof. 
After dinner we went out to ad- 
mnire that beautiful, beautiful beach. 
A full moon was put out of busi- 
ness by a long row of strong naked 
electric bulbs swinging from tall 
galvanized-iron posts. The tide 
was out; off the foreshore hung a 
heavy curtain of fog and the At- 
lantic was invisible but not unsmell- 
able. There was a boardwalk, just 
like at Atlantic City, but after fifty 
yards it petered out into sand. The 
five-and-ten-cent-store spic-and- 
spanness which characterized Es- 
pinho domestic architecture was 
absent; the beach was lined by a 
row of ramshackle fishermen’s cot- 
tages of an earlier vintage; they 
looked extremely archaic without 
being in the least picturesque, and 
all were tightly shuttered. The 
shore seemed to run on straight for 
miles. In the mile we walked for 
exercise we did not meet a soul and 
did not see a single tree or other 
sign of vegetation. In the hotel 
lobby Mr. Gomes awaited us anx- 
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iously. “Just wanted to know how 
you like Espinho.” “It is the clean- 
est little town I have ever seen, and 
our rooms are very comfortable,” I 
said truthfully but elliptically, and 
Mr. Gomes said, “I knew you would 
love it,” and went home. 

Next morning we drove into 
Oporto and did the round of the 
consulates and called on the non- 
committal Senhor Christiansen. At 
half-past eleven I met Mr. Gomes in 
the square and drove with him to 
the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Police, and he was as good as 
his word and took me past the line 
of six hundred refugees and in 
through a side door into a long and 
narrow room where another hun- 
dred or so refugees were milling, 
but Mr. Gomes just climbed over the 
long and narrow counter and spoke 
to a clerk, and the clerk looked 
over some two hundred passports 
arranged in stacks and then said 
over his shoulder,“Nao.” So I asked 
Mr. Gomes to join us at lunch but 
he said impossible, he could not 
afford to treat us back. I said don’t 
be silly, we don’t expect you to, but 
he said he was funny that way and 
would I please drop the subject, it 
reminded him of being a poor no- 
body. I did not press him and 
when over lunch I reported this lit- 
tle exchange my wife said, “He is 
very sensitive isn’t he,” but Angel- 
face astonished us by saying, “If 
you ask me he is a slimy little hypo- 
crite.” So my wife and I hotly de- 
fended the character of Mr. Alberto 
Gomes, and after lunch we drove 
back to Espinho and indulged in 
the greatest of refugee luxuries, we 
slept through the hot afternoon in 
our nice cool rooms. 

After dinner Mr. Gomes brought 
his missis to the hotel as per sched- 
ule. She was a plain little body 


with big dark eyes and a sweet ex. 
pression, neatly dressed in a crisp 
cotton frock, and she spoke no lan. 
guage except Portuguese. We had 
black coffee and liqueurs at a table 
in the lobby, cool and splendid and 
empty like an Anglican cathedral, 
and Mrs. Gomes never said a word 
but just sat and smiled. Mr. Gomes 
said, “Her name is Conceicao, but | 
usually call her Fioretta. Italian,” 
he explained, “for little flower, and 
we love each other dearly.” Mrs, 
Gomes smiled, and we smiled, and 
then Mr. Gomes made a startling an- 
nouncement. He said, “She is a 
sinner, a very great sinner.” We 
knew Mrs. Gomes did not under- 
stand, nevertheless it was rather 
embarrassing and Angelface mur- 
mured something about Oxford 
groups, but Mr. Gomes only beamed 
and went on, “Yes, she is a very bad 
sinner, but I am much worse, and 
I am not worthy of her. We have 
been sweethearts ever since she 
was twelve and I fourteen.” Then 
he told us the whole story. 


He was born in Honolulu of Por- 
tuguese emigrant parents, and his 
father kept a small hotel and he 
went to school. Then they migrat- 
ed to Macao, the Portuguese-owned 
port near Canton, China. Conceicao 
was born there, her father being in 
the customs service; and when she 
was twelve and he fourteen they 
got engaged. Next, Conceicao and 
her people returned to Portugal, 
and Alberto and his people moved 
on to New York and Alberto went 
to high school and when America 
entered the war he enlisted in the 
National Guard. By the time the 
war was over his father had died 
and he joined an_ engineering 
school, and then a childless uncle 
died in Porto and left him his small 
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hotel and thirty thousand escudos 
in cash. “And that,” Mr. Gomes ex- 
claimed dramatically, “was a great 
tragedy.” We were obviously ex- 
pected to ask how come, so we 
played up and Mr. Gomes explained. 

He returned to Portugal and ran 
his hotel and invested the cash in 
improvements, and then business 
went from bad to worse and he had 
to sell out for next to nothing, and 
there he was. But if he had not had 
that inheritance he would have 
graduated from that engineering 
school in New York and he would 
now be a plant superintendent or 
something in a big factory earning 
a large salary in America, instead 
of being a poor municipal hanger- 
on in Oporto. On the other hand, 
after his financial mishap he met 
Conceigao again and they got mar- 
ried; so perhaps it was all for the 
best. He had tried his hand at this 
and that and given English lessons 
and then he got a small job under 
the city administration; and now 
they made him interpreter because 
he spoke American and Conceicao 
ran a little dress shop, being very 
clever at sewing, and they owned 
their little house and had no debts 
and were very happy, but Con- 
ceicao’s mother who was living with 
them had had a stroke nine years 
ago and had to be carried about and 
fed like a baby. And some day per- 
haps with a turn of luck they might 
return to the United States and run 
a restaurant in El Paso, Texas. 

By the time we had digested all 
this it was ten o’clock and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gomes rose to go. Mr. Gomes 
said, “We want you folks to come 
to our house tomorrow and meet 
Conceicao’s mother and our three 
cats and take a glass of wine. Only 
you must not expect the kind of 
fine house you are accustomed to, 
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our house is very poor.” We said 
we were sure it was a charming 
house and that we should love to 
come, and Conceicao embraced and 
kissed my wife and Angelface, and 
Mr. Gomes looked embarrassed and 
said, “She does not know how to 
behave but she is very affectionate, 
she is doing that because she can’t 
tell you in English how much she 
likes you.” Then they left, and my 
wife said, “Aren’t they sweet?” But 
Angelface only pouted and said, “I 
hope she isn’t a hypocrite too,” and 
my wife and I were angry with her 
and accused her of having a nasty 
cynical streak. 

Next day we went to town and 
through the same refugee routine 
as before, and I met Mr. Gomes at 
3 p.m. and went with him to the 
International Police, where he re- 
peated yesterday’s performance and 
even bettered it, for when the clerk 
had looked over another three hun- 
dred passports and said “Nao,” Mr. 
Gomes disappeared into some in- 
ner sanctum and returned with a 
tall, distinguished - looking gentle- 
man who said in French he was the 
Director of International Police and 
was thrice unhappy because I was 
incommoded and he prayed me to 
be assured that he would do his pos- 
sible to expedite the affair, and 
en attendant he hoped that I was 
well fixed in Porto, and I was de- 
scended where? I said, “At Es- 
pinho,” and he raised an eyebrow 
slightly and said, “But why?” and 
I said, “Mr. Gomes has conducted 
us there,” and the Director of In- 
ternational Police said, “In effect, 
and how do you like Espinho?” 
looking the while very hard at Mr. 
Gomes. I said, “One is very well at 
the Palacio Hotel,” and the Direc- 
tor of International Police said, 
“Bien sir,” and bowed and retired. 
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That evening we paid our call. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gomes lived in one of 
the little gray jerry-built houses in 
East Twenty-second Street. We 
entered through Mrs. Gomes’ neat 
and bare little shop, and the in- 
terior of the house was exactly as 
we had imagined it, very plain, very 
stuffy, and spotlessly clean. We 
were shown into the room of Con- 
ceicao’s paralyzed mother, who lay 
in bed and looked as if she wanted 
to give us a friendly nod; and we 
left the poor old lady and sat down 
in the dining room and Mr. Gomes 
produced a bottle of very sweet port 
wine and said, “Twenty-five years 
old,” and we toasted each other and 
nibbled at little home-made dry 
cakes. Then he showed us a large 
and exceedingly hideous earthen- 
ware bowl of shiny Paris green, and 
said, “Family heirloom,” and then 
a small cuckoo clock and _ said, 
“Swiss, and now let’s go and see the 
cats.” We went across a tiny court- 
yard into the small hay-barn which 
contained no hay but only a shelf 
and an old rusty kitchen stove and 
three small baskets in each of which 
lay a small gray cat. Mr. Gomes 
performed the introductions, “Nina, 
Gabriela, Chiquito — grandmother, 
mother, and son,” and we said, 
“How nice,” but our dogs Tosca and 
Twopence whom we were holding 
on very short leads and who up to 
this moment had behaved impecca- 
bly began to yell with one voice that 
this was really too much, and tried 
to eat the cats. The cats leaped on- 
to the shelf and spat, and we left 
the barn hurriedly and said we had 
had a delightful evening and walked 
back to our hotel. 

Next day was Friday, and we 
went on strike. That is to say, we 
decided that nothing would induce 
us to make the hot, dusty and gen- 


erally dismal and futile trip to town, 
but that we would stay in the hotel 
and take it easy. So I just got 
Senhor Christiansen on the phone 
and he astounded me by knowing 
something. He said there was a 
chance of our getting berths on an 
A. E. L. boat for New York, we had 
better call next day and fix it up. 
And Mr. Gomes phoned from the 
hotel lobby to the International Po- 
lice, and reported that my passport 
had arrived and they would let me 
have it if I called at 6 P. M. As 
in the meantime we had already 
learned that my wife’s and Angel- 
face’s passports were waiting for 
them at the British Consulate in 
Lisbon, it looked as if our troubles 
were nearing their end, and we de- 
cided that we would set out for Lis- 
bon on Sunday. I told Mr. Gomes 
as much, and asked him to meet 
me at the Consulate at eleven next 
morning and we’d go and collect my 
passport. He said “O. K.,” and I said, 
“You and. Mrs. Gomes come and 
meet us tonight at the Grande Café 
de Espinho e do Universo to say 
good-by.” He said, “Sure, but the 
drinks will be on me.” 

So that afternoon we scoured the 
little shops of Espinho and even- 
tually bought a nice cut-glass fruit- 
bowl which my wife and Angel- 
face would present to Conceigao as 
a keepsake, and I would give Mr. 
Gomes, who was a_ pipe-smoker, 
one of my best English briar pipes; 
and we were greatly worried be- 
cause we felt we ought to give Mr. 
Gomes a few hundred escudos too, 
he had earned it and they could do 
with it; but in the end we decided 
by two votes against one that we 
would not risk hurting his feelings. 
The minority opinion was written 
by Angelface and was to the effect 
that Mr. Gomes’ feelings would be 
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hurt far more by not receiving a tip. 

In the evening we met in the little 
gaudy café opposite the railroad 
station, and I made a speech and the 
glass bow! and briar pipe were pro- 
duced and presented. Mrs. Gomes 
burst into tears, and Mr. Gomes 
said, “You should not have done 
that, I thought we were friends and 
we both loved you and now you 
want to pay us off.” I said, “Don’t 
be a fool, we know you love us, and 
we love you both and now you will 
have something to remember us by, 
that’s all, and what could be more 
reasonable?” So they were paci- 
fied, and Mrs. Gomes cried some 
more and my wife and even Angel- 
face cried a little, and we assured 
them we should never forget them 
and their sweet little house at Es- 
pinho. Then the women all kissed, 
and we all shook hands and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gomes went home. Mr. 


Gomes’ last words to me were, “You 
are too good to me and God knows 


I don’t deserve it. 
the mornin’.” 

I was at the Consulate at 11 A. M., 
but Mr. Gomes did not show up and 
after waiting for half an hour I 
thought I’d better go and collect 
that passport anyway. So I taxied 
to Police Headquarters and there 
were more refugees than ever, and 
the policeman at the back door was 
new and glared at me, so I hurried 
back to the Consulate for reinforce- 
ments. Mr. Callanan, bless him, lent 
me his Portuguese aide - de - camp 
Senhor Sousa. and in ten minutes I 
had my passport. 

After lunch we went to fix up 
about berths at the A. E. L., but 
Senhor Christiansen said, “You will 
be in Lisbon on Monday and you 
had better book your tickets at the 
head office. By the way,” he went 
on, “this little fellow Gomes has 


Be seein’ you in 
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been pestering me, he says he 
brought you here and if we do busi- 
ness he is entitled to a commission.” 

I said: “I know Gomes, but he 
had nothing to do with my coming 
here, it was Mr. Callanan who told 
me about you.” 

“That’s what I thought, but I 
wanted to make sure,” said Senhor 
Christiansen. “So now I can tell the 
little runt to go climb a tree, which 
is what I meant to tell him any- 
way.” 

I said, “Don’t be too hard on him, 
he has been very helpful, and he 
made a point of refusing all re- 
muneration. He even insisted on 
paying for his share of the drinks.” 

“Did he now?” said Senhor Chris- 
tiansen, and gave me an odd look. 
“Well, I guess he puts it down to 
expenses. Of course you know what 
his job is?” 

“He told me he is a sort of refu- 
gee shepherd on the city payroll,” I 
said. 

“Yeah,” said Senhor Christian- 
sen. “That’s his front, of course.” 

“Front for what?” 

“Gestapo,” said Senhor Christian- 
sen. 

I said nothing. 

“Well, I am glad to see you aren’t 
taking it the hard way,” said Senhor 
Christiansen cheerfully. “I won- 
dered, though, when you’d begin to 
smell a rat. Tell you the truth, I 
said Gestapo for the dramatic ef- 
fect, to see you jump, but it’s not 
the real Nazi article, just the home- 
grown Portuguese variety. Secret 
political police. Oh, it’s all very 
civilized and Scotland Yard Secret 
Branch-ish, they don’t play about 
with rubber hose and don’t take you 
for a ride and shoot you in the at- 
tempt to escape. It’s just that Mr. 
Salazar’s government likes to know 
what’s going on, who has come to 
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town and so forth. A very legiti- 
mate curiosity these days.” 

“Very,” I agreed, and took my 
leave of Mr. Christiansen of Minne- 
apolis. 

In the taxi I told my wife and 
Angelface what I had found out, 
and my wife was shocked but Angel- 
face said, “I am not a bit surprised, 
I told you all along he was a slimy 
little beast and now you know he 
was a spy. He was a thoroughly 
bad egg.” 

- “No, not thoroughly,” said my 
wife. 


That was the end of Mr. Alberto 
Gomes. My wife and I have often 
discussed him since, and we are 
agreed that his was a much more 
complex character than it seemed 
to Angelface and Mr. Christiansen. 
Angelface thought and still thinks 
that he was just a bad little man 
pretending to be good, that his pro- 
testations of honor and delicacy and 
friendship were so much _ verbal 
stock in his trade of small-time 
Judas. In the case of most men act- 
ing as Gomes did that would prob- 
ably have been the true explana- 
tion; but the man whose parting 
words “You are too good to me, God 
knows I don’t deserve it,” rang with 
an abject sincerity that puzzled me 
at the moment, was no ordinary 
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hypocrite and no common trickster, 
My wife and I believe that Gomes 
knew the meaning of honor and 
also knew that he failed to live it; 
that he really liked us even while he 
spied and reported on us. We be- 
lieve that he really loved Ameri- 
cans, because they had been kind 
to him in his youth; but he also 
hated Americans because they were 
that which he had lapsed from: 
American. He was two men in one, 
Modern psychiatry has a word for 
it: split personality. But that is 
only a name, a manner of speak- 
ing; you cannot demonstrate that 
such a thing really exists by sawing 
in two the man who behaves as if 
he had it. There is an older word 
that assumes less, means more, and 
fits better. My wife and I believe 
that in the person of Alberto Gomes 
we met the Publican of the parable; 
at least, one of the Publican’s kind. 
Also, he illustrated an old notion of 
mine which I could never quite fig- 
ure out yet believe to be profoundly 
true: that in order to be a real 
traitor, the traitor must love that 
which he betrays. It is a compli- 
cated business; perhaps I can best 
sum up how I feel about Alberto 
Gomes by saying that although I see 
in the three cats of Espinho a sort 
of symbol, I hope that that Jermyn 
Street pipe gave good service. 
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PEACEMAKING 1945 


By FERDINAND HERMENS 


CCORDING to Hegel, the only 
thing we can learn from his- 
tory is that people do not learn from 
history. Will the events of the fate- 
ful year 1945 once again prove him 
right? Whatever else we want of 
the peace, we want it to last. It 
cannot last if based upon the popu- 
lar view of the enemy which devel- 
ops during a war and which is too 
emotional to endure. So history 
teaches us at any rate. Before 
General Sherman started upon his 
famous march through Georgia, he 
wrote to General Sheridan: 


“I have been satisfied, and have 
been all the time, that the problem 
of the war consists in the awful fact 
that the present class of men who 
rule the South must be killed out- 
right rather than in the conquest of 
territory.” 


On March 8, 1872, the same Gen- 
eral Sherman wrote to the New 
York Herald: 


“I feel kindly towards all South- 
ern generals. I think people of the 
West and North cherish no bad 
feelings except towards Jeff Davis. 
He did not do worse than anybody 
else, but people seem bound to have 
somebody to hate.” 


Now there are, of course, many 
points of dissimilarity between the 
Civil War and the present War. In 
the Axis countries the monster of 
tyranny, so vividly portrayed by 
Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has again raised its ugly 


head, increasing its frightfulness 
with all the weapons which modern 
science has created to deceive, 
coerce and to kill. One basic fact 
there is in common, however, be- 
tween the psychology prevailing in 
the North during the Civil War and 
that now fostered by so many 
throughout the United Nations. It 
is the tendency to condemn whole- 
sale, without discrimination or in- 
vestigation, not only guilty individ- 
uals, of whom there are many, but 
entire groups. We have made 
“progress,” for where General Sher- 
man limited himself to the “ruling 
class” of the South, we have now 
reached the point where, with a sav- 
agery reminiscent of the tribal war- 
fare of the past, the indictment is 
brought forth against entire peo- 
ples. Such indictments provide 
their authors with a maximum of 
emotional self-gratification. That 
they will be regretted and resented 
once the sound sense of our people 
reasserts itself should be obvious to 
anyone who has studied the psy- 
chological aftermath of a major 
war. 

A few years ago there was hope 
that the difference between war- 
time and peacetime psychology 
might be borne in mind in the shap- 
ing of the new peace. Pope Pius 
XII., always so mindful of the les- 
sons of history, inserted a moving 
passage of warning into the very 
first of his wartime messages, ex- 
horting us to remember that “the 
hour of victory is the hour of temp- 
tation,” in which “the angel of jus- 
tice strives with the demons of vio- 
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lence,” with the result that to the 
victor “moderation and farseeing 
wisdom appear . weakness.” 
What seemed to be a practical so- 
lution was offered by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, who in his book, Peace- 
making 1919, had drawn for us one 
of the most vivid pictures of what 
happened in Versailles and why. 
He suggested that a “cooling-off 
period” be allowed to intervene be- 
fore deciding the final and most im- 
portant parts of the new peace. At 
first it seemed as if the wisdom of 
Mr. Nicolson’s plan were general- 
ly apparent. By 1945 it has, ac- 
eording to all appearances, been 
tossed out of the window. Far- 


reaching “action” is to be under- 
taken immediately, some of it with 
the finality of death. 

Now, it is obvious that the task 
of those who make decisions in our 
name is gruelling. They are over- 


whelmed by conflicting claims. To 
beat off the Nazi and Japanese on- 
slaughts at their worst was simple 
when compared to the job of mak- 
ing peace on behalf of the kind of 
coalition which is waging, and win- 
ning, this war. At times our lead- 
ers may have to yield because there 
is nothing else to do. Our criticism 
becomes imperative, however, when 
there seems to be evidence that 
some of our representatives, in- 
stead of struggling for “moderation 
and far-sighted wisdom” use their 
power to give aid and comfort to the 
extremists, This was clearly the 
case with the Morgenthau Plan, 
and it should be noted that the in- 
fluence of its author does not ap- 
pear to be ended. As Mr. Arthur 
Krock reported in his column in 
The New York Times of September 
22, 1944: “Mr. Morgenthau has be- 
come the central civilian govern- 
ment officer concerned with this 
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matter” (meaning the post-war 
treatment of Germany). In some 
respects his influence seems to ex. 
tend to the military. When, early 
in the summer of 1944, Mr. Mor. 
genthau visited Europe, he was 
shown a copy of the handbook for 
Germany prepared by Supreme Al- 
lied Headquarters. According to a 
dispatch by Pauline Whittington 
to the Chicago Sun (October 29th), 
Mr. Morgenthau was “indignant at 
what he considered the manual’s 
leniency toward Germany.” (His 
subsequent proposals have made 
clear what Mr. Morgenthau means 
by “leniency.”) The handbook was 
withdrawn and, to quote again Miss 
Whittington: “Certain American 
officers held responsible for . .. 
the handbook . . . were reported to 
have been removed from their po- 
sitions.” What may we expect 
next? 

Useful lessons can also be de- 
rived from the following passages 
taken from a report of Frederick 
Kuh to the Chicago Sun (December 
11, 1944). (To avoid misunder- 
standings, let it be added that obvi- 
ously Mr. Kuh made this report in 
order to give to those of us who 
work for a moderate peace the in- 
formation we need) : 


“Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers and airmen in Europe 
are attending lectures organized by 
the army on ‘What to do with Ger- 
many. These talks, at which at- 
tendance in most cases is compul- 
sory, are followed by group discus- 
sion. ... 

“Our troops are being warned 
sternly against getting soft or 
‘sporting’ toward the German prob- 
lem. This is emphasized by officers 
conducting the discussion groups. 

“The discussion leaders are fur- 
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nished with quotations from Lord 
Yansittart, Britain’s most promi- 
nent exponent of severe peace con- 
ditions, who has described the Ger- 
man people as ‘butcher birds.’” 


Those who are interested in 
knowing the opinion held by re- 
sponsible leaders in Britain of Lord 
Vansittart need but read the article 
“The Rise of Brutality” (written, 
incidentally, by a well-known Brit- 
ish Catholic) in the issue of the 
weekly, The Economist, of Decem- 
ber 27, 1941. Its title well indicates 
iis contents. The reaction of an 
American historian who has re- 
fused to trim his sails to the war- 
time winds has been brilliantly ex- 
pressed by Professor Walter Phelps 
Hall of Princeton University, re- 
viewing Vansittart’s Lessons of My 
Life in the April, 1944, issue of The 
American Historical Review. Little 
but shambles remains of Vansit- 
tart’s pretentious edifice after it has 
been exposed to the few pages of 
analysis contained in this review. 
According to as accurate an ob- 
server as Mr, Kuh, however, our 
propaganda to our own soldiers up- 
holds Vansittart! 

In addition to checking extremist 
activities on the part of our own 
representatives, intelligent and re- 
sponsible opposition has another 
function. During the House of 
Commons debates on the Yalta de- 
eisions, a small band of members 
waged what appeared to some as 
an obstructionist as well as a losing 
fight against Mr. Churchill, basing 
their stand on the decisions con- 
cerning Poland. The New York 
Times, in its issue of March Ist, re- 
ported: 


“But in political circles it was 
generally agreed that secretly Mr. 
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Churchill, who sat through the de- 
bate, was delighted at the rebellion 
within his own party, not so much 
because it set up a straw man to 
knock down as because it provided 
a capital opportunity to demon- 
strate to Premier Stalin how vigor- 
ous a force public opinion can he in 
a democratic country like Britain. 
It was a welcome demonstration, in 
advance of future conferences, that 
a Prime Minister ean go so far 
and no further in committing his 
people.” 


Of such demonstrations there have 
been none in this country so far; 
no harm would be done if there 
were a few. 

Let us now turn to a discussion 
of the practical measures now be- 
ing considered in regard to the 
peace. Within the confines of this 
article it is only possible to deal 
with two or three of the more im- 
portant ones. Perhaps the most 
significant decision of the Yalta 
Conference involves the borders of 
Poland and Germany. So far as 
Poland’s eastern frontiers are con- 
cerned the issue does not consist, 
of course, in the comparative jus- 
tice of the Polish and Russian 
claims to the territory east of the 
Curzon Line. It consists in the fact 
that while Russia could have had 
arbitration upon favorable terms, 
she insisted upon a unilateral deci- 
sion based upon sheer might. 

The Russians offer to the some- 
what reluctant Poles, “in compen- 
sation” for the territory lost in the 
east, three German provinces in the 
west. Russian writers have gone 
to the trouble to undertake a his- 
torical justification for Stalin’s pro- 
posals, going back to the early Mid- 
dle Ages. If we should admit the 
logic of their reasoning then we 
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should have to return this country 
to the Indians. The real history of 
the case is to be found in the secret 
treaties of World War I. The read- 
er of Dallin’s book, Russia and Post- 
War Europe, will have noticed a 
map giving the frontiers then con- 
templated. East Prussia was to go 
to Russia, and the rest of Germany 
east of the Oder to Poland, with all 
of Poland, under nominal inde- 
pendence, to remain a part of the 
Russian empire. Stalin is but a be- 
lated executor of Czarist plans! 

Few of those who have written 
on the subject of “compensation” 
have realized what they do when 
they use the term, and thereby ac- 
cept its implications whether they 
wish to do so or not. “Compensa- 
tion” has a very definite meaning. 
It is part and parcel of the concept 
of power politics. As the late Pro- 
fessor Parker Thomas Moon put it 
in his classical volume on Imperial- 
ism and World Politics: 


“By the unwritten law of imperi- 
alist ethics, when one Great Power 
seizes an important colony, its 
rivals may justly feel aggrieved if 
they be ignored; they should be 
consulted in advance, and _ per- 
mitted to seize something for them- 
selves by way of ‘compensation.’ ” 


Such practices were not limited to 
colonies. When, during the war 
between Austria and Prussia in 
1866 Prussia was about to gain ad- 
ditional territory in Germany, the 
French Emperor, Napoleon _III., 
suggested in writing that he be 
“compensated” by parts not only of 
Prussia, but also of Bavaria, Lux- 
embourg, and Belgium. Orally, on 
a previous occasion, he had ex- 
pressed interest in Switzerland as 
well. Such is the meaning of ter- 


ritorial “compensation”; it is, by 
definition, an adjunct of force 
rather than of justice. 

Little has to be added about the 
proposed “transfer” of populations, 
It is said that Germany has lost so 
many dead during the War that she 
can absorb those about to be ex- 
pelled from the soil which their an- 
cestors have tilled for centuries, 
That logic works both ways. There 
have been losses in Russia too and 
yet Russia, commanding tremen- 
dous areas already, is to make a net 
gain in territory. Besides, people 
cannot be subtracted on one side 
of a frontier and added on another, 
as if they were mere quantities. In 
the territories from which Poles 
and Germans are to be expelled a 
semi-desert will be created. The 
prospective newcomers cannot take 
up where the old residents leave off. 
One kind of skill and training can- 
not be substituted for another; the 
man who was digging ditches yes- 
terday will not make a good ac- 
countant today, and vice versa. 
Old-established economic relation- 
ships will be destroyed, with an 
all-around lowering of efficiency 
and productivity as the inevitable 
result. A few profiteers will gain, 
but most of the common people will 
be the losers on both sides. 

These proposed transfers of pop- 
ulations are the major reason why, 
in an article entitled “Terms for 
Germany,” The Economist (Lon- 
don) in its issue of August 12, 1944, 
concluded: 


“The treaty apparently proposed 
for Germany is open to one verdict 
only. It will be a very bad treaty. 
Far from banishing the fear of war, 
it makes its return a certainty.” 


Now, much as we may agree with 
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the premise of this statement, we 
have to do our best to prevent the 
conclusion from coming to pass. At 
least we can avoid getting started 
with a bad conscience. Our first 
task, if we cannot do good, is to 
minimize evil. Our second task is 
to alleviate the consequences of that 
evil to the best of our ability. How 
far we shall succeed in either task 
and in regard to ultimate peace is 
another matter. In times like these 
we have to be humble enough to 
admit that “Man proposes and God 
disposes.” 

If we are to alleviate the evils fol- 
lowing from the possible expulsion 
of millions of people from their 
homes we shall have to take their 
fate into account when discussing 
the future of German economic life. 
In the Atlantic Charter, “The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, rep- 
resenting His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom,” 
vowed among other things, that 


“They will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by 
all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosper- 


ity.” 


Since the vanquished are men- 
tioned explicitly, Mr. Eden, when 
questioned in the House of Com- 
mons, admitted that this part of the 
Atlantic Charter did apply to them. 
Is now the problem to be “solved” 
by denying the vanquished not only 
the raw materials, but the indus- 
tries for which raw materials would 
be needed? The Morgenthau Plan 
is dead so far as its name is con- 
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cerned. Parts of it have already 
emerged from oblivion, however, 
and any number of people can think 
of more “dangerous” industries. 
A sub-committee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, headed 
by Senator Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia, proposed the destruction, 
amongst others, of the German 
chemical and metallurgical indus- 
tries, both of which are vital to the 
economic health of the country. 
Darryl Zanuck wants to abolish the 
German film industry. Certain 
British industrialists have likewise 
discovered the advantages of hav- 
ing their German competitors elim- 
inated. Not all of these plans will 
be carried out, but enough of them 
stand a serious chance to entail a 
prospect of needless destruction 
and senseless suffering. 

There is, further, Stalin’s de- 
mand for millions of Germans to be 
used for forced labor in Russia. As 
long as Stalin is interested in do- 
ing the maximum for Russian re- 
construction, those men (and wom- 
en!) belong in German factories. 
There, under a system of free la- 
bor, their skill can be fully used; 
they can produce a great deal more 
than slave labor would ever pro- 
duce. Besides, the productivity of 
Russian labor is less than half of 
that of German labor, and still less 
when compared with American la- 
bor. Russian industrial output can, 
therefore, be doubled if, with the 
help of German and American ex- 
perts, modern methods are adopt- 
ed, the introduction of which has 
been long overdue. 

Or is Stalin perhaps interested in 
something other than Russia’s re- 
construction? British and Ameri- 
can troops will not stay in Germany 
longer than a few years—notwith- 
standing any assertions to the con- 
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trary made at the present time. It 
is up to us to decide whether in the 
parts of Germany we and our demo- 
cratic allies hold there is to be re- 
construction or economic blight. If, 
after we leave, Stalin should want 
to have the rest of Germany go 
Communist, impoverishment would 
be an ideal preparation. People 
scarcely mind losing their property 
if they have but little to lose any- 
way! 

In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that Stalin’s control 
of Germany would mean his con- 
trol of Europe. For the western 
part of that continent this would 
mean insecurity, and for the east- 
ern part, in particular Poland, com- 
plete hopelessness. We could do 
nothing at all for Poland if Russia 
should come to control permanent- 
ly every access to her territory. Po- 
lish independence requires that 


there be a window through which 
western ideas of democracy and in- 


dependence can enter. Germany 
alone can perform the functions of 
such a window. This is one of the 
reasons why, from our point of 
view, it is eminently desirable that 
as little enmity as possible be sown 
between the peoples of Poland and 
of Germany. 

During the past several months 
it has become considerably harder 
to discuss these problems from the 
point of view of American ideals 
and American interests. There 
have always been groups which fol- 
lowed the Communist party line 
and put Russian interests first, but 
the question has now arisen wheth- 
er one of our large, nation-wide 
labor organizations will want to be 
placed in the same category. The 
latest congress of the CIO adopted 
a resolution holding the entire Ger- 
man people responsible for the mis- 
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deeds of the Nazis. This implies 
what the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, in its state. 
ment on the punishment of war 
criminals, termed the “theory of 
imputation,” and which it rightly 
called “immoral.” We might also 
think over the following passage 
from the last Christmas message 
of the Holy Father: 


“...If justice presumed to judge 
and punish not merely individuals, 
but even whole communities to 
gether, who would not seé in such 
a procedure a violation of the norms 
which guide any human trial?” 


The CIO resolution was patterned 
after a similar resolution passed by 
the British Trade Union Council, 
That, in turn, was based upon 4 
resolution of the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Congress, and British 
newspapers, such as The Manches- 
ter Guardian, stressed with some 
dismay the part played by a Rus- 
sian delegate in securing the adop- 
tion of the TUC resolution. A fur- 
ther step in the same direction was 
taken by the World Trade Union 
Congress which recently met in 
London. The American Federation 
of Labor did not send any dele- 
gates, one of the reasons being that 
the Russian “unions” are not 
unions but tools of their govern- 
ment. In London the Russian dele- 
gates said little about the wages and 
hours in their own country, but a 
great deal about the “Fascist” poli- 
cies of the neutral countries, in- 
cluding Switzerland -and Sweden. 
Furthermore, there were present 
strong delegations from Leftist 
unions in Latin America, in whose 
growth the late Soviet Ambassador 
to Mexico, Oumansky, had taken 
such keen interest. Their leader 
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was Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
who—when he talks and writes in 
his native Mexico—is as explicit in 
his opposition to Christianity as in 
his advocacy of Stalinism, barring 
none of its implications. 

This Congress passed a resolu- 
tion concerning the treatment of 
Germany which, in its extremism, 
hardly has a parallel. Reparations 
of such an amount were demanded 
that it could not mean anything but 
slavery for Germany and great loss 
for the countries of central and 
Western Europe whose prosperity 
so largely depends upon a function- 
ing German industry. The Russian 
delegates, when defending this reso- 
lution, once again referred to the 
losses in life and treasure sustained 
by their country. Those losses are 
grievous, and we all want to do as 
much as we can to help the Rus- 
sians to repair them in so far as 
that is humanly possible. However, 
when these sacrifices are made the 
pretext for inflicting slavery upon 
others it is well to bear in mind 
what the Quotidiano, the daily pa- 
per of Catholic Action in Rome, re- 
cently expressed in the following 
terms: 


“When one speaks of Germany 
and Nazism and _ responsibilities, 
the USSR would have every reason 


to keep quiet. Men’s memories are 
changeable, but the recollection of 
August, 1939, has not gone yet. The 
Soviet Union has the responsibility 
before history of having given the 
decisive push toward the second 
world conflict.” 


Whatever the future attitude of 
the CIO will be — and one should 
think that some of their leaders at 
least would want to clarify their 
position — it is good to know that 
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the American Federation of Labor, 
under such leaders as President 
Green and Mr. Robert Watt, has 
taken a different attitude. Mr. 
Watt has talked “straight from the 
shoulder” on more than one occa- 
sion. He and his friends have in- 
sisted that by enslaving German 
labor we would destroy the social 
group which has most valiantly re- 
sisted the Nazis, and which is bound 
to be one of the bases of a peaceful 
and democratic Germany. 

Support is needed from other 
quarters, however, and action on 
the part of our religious leaders 
would be particularly welcome. 
They should, once and for all, make 
it clear that whatever works for the 
rebuilding of a free and healthy 
Europe has their support, and that 
whatever has the purpose of grati- 
fying the emotions of the moment 
will be resisted. It will be but a 
few years before wartime passions 
wear off, and what the authors of 
the Federalist papers called “the 
cool and deliberate sense of the 
community” will return. Now our 
people are confronted with — to 
quote the same writers—“men who 
flatter their passions to betray their 
interests.” Against such men all 
Christians and all patriots owe it 
to themselves to raise their voices. 
They should make it evident though 
that they will not be satisfied with 
mere verbal assurances. Of that 
commodity there are carloads avail- 
able on the banks of the Potomac, 
ready for instant shipment. This 
time we should ask for actions. 
Many of those who resist us now 
will thank us, within a few years, 
for preventing them from marring 
their political careers with policies 
which, if adopted, will mean noth- 
ing but future embarrassment for 
them, and shame for the nation. 
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Father Serra’s Rosary 


By DoNnaALp CULROsS PEATTIE 


HILE George Washington was 

still a loyal subject of King 
George, and Dan Boone was oiling 
his rifle for his first trip into Ken- 
tucky, another pioneer, nearly 3,000 
miles further west, was exploring 
the remotest corner of the future 
United States. Father Junipero 
Serra in his gray Franciscan 
robes was no less daring and re- 
sourceful, no less visionary of the 
future greatness of a new land, 
than the English-speaking pioneers. 
And he was just as much an Ameri- 
can as the Mayflower settlers. For, 
like them, he had been born in the 
Old World and had come a painful 
way to build in the New a better 
home. Again like them, Serra had 
no intention of returning; at the 
age of fifty-five he had cast in his 
lot for life with the fate of the wild, 
wide North American continent. 

It was on July 16, 1769, that 
Serra, Father-President of the Cali- 
fornia missions, first said Mass at 
the foot of a cross overlooking the 
fine harbor that is today San 
Diego’s. There and then he dedi- 
cated the first of the twenty-one 
famous missions of California; “Fa- 
ther Serra’s rosary” they are affec- 
tionately called. But the little band 
of men—fellow Franciscans, a 
handful of soldiers and some In- 
dians from Lower California—were 
witnessing more than the begin- 
nings of the great “mission system.” 
They were present at the actual 
founding of California itself, neg- 


lected as inaccessible for 200 years 
after being first sighted by rare 
vessels. 

Better perhaps than even the 
military commander of the expedi- 


tion, Gaspar de Portola, Serra fore- : 


saw the vast consequences of the 
new venture. He dared to dream, 
there in that arid, sun-scorched 
wilderness, amid hostile Indians, 
with men dying of scurvy, of a land 
glowing with the orange, and rip- 
pling with grain, inhabited by 
peaceful Christian people. Back in 
Mexico City some of the wise-of- 
earth had their grave misgivings, 
or they scoffed openly. Yet in his 
wildest imaginings Serra could not 
have visioned a state with almost 
eight million population, richer than 
all the fabled wealth of the Incas 
and Aztecs. And could he return 
today he would find that probably 
half a million visitors, in years of 
peace, come to the carven doors of 
the gracious old missions, some to 
worship, all to admire. 

Father Serra, born in 1713 on the 
island of Majorca, was not the type 
of man one would pick for a pio- 
neer. He was a scholar, a doctor 
of theology and professor of phi- 
losophy. He was a frail man who 
suffered from chronic bronchitis. 
He had received an injury to one 
of his legs that made walking an 
agony. Yet with sandaled feet he 
was to trudge 6,000 sore and dusty 
miles on his apostolic labors. When 
no better offered, he hardened him- 
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self to sleep on the ground and live 
on roots and seeds. While the sol- 
diers and the Indians were fighting 
and killing each other, Serra passed 
unharmed among “the gentiles,” 
his “pagan children” as he called 
them, for even savages often loved 
him upon sight. 

Not primarily for the saving of 
pagan souls had the government of 
King Carlos III. sent Portola on a 
two-pronged expedition by land and 
sea for the exploration and defense 
of Alta (Upper) California, but in 
order to forestall the Russian bear 
which was reaching a paw down 
the Pacific Coast from Alaska to- 
ward California. But the Crown 
recognized the value of the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries in pacifying the 
Indians. Momentarily Spain in- 
tended to use the mission system, 
but it planned in its own time to 
secularize the Indians whom the 
missionaries were to convert, trans- 
ferring them to civil administration. 
But to honest Father Serra all this 
new land was still the Indians’. 
Even the mission buildings were to 
be theirs, and all the cattle and 
sheep, all the farms and the pro- 
duce of the mission system were to 
be held in trust by the Franciscans 
who, themselves, owned nothing of 
this world’s goods. 

Fired with the love of God and 
the fellowship of man, the brave 
Father within a year had founded 
another mission almost four hun- 
dred miles farther into the wilder- 
ness, on the shores of Monterey 
Bay, the Mission of San Carlos Bor- 
romeo, known as Carmel Mission. 
The next year saw Serra and two 
other Franciscans trudging into the 
wilderness. In an oak-studded val- 
ley of the Santa Lucia mountains, 
blazing with July heats, the daunt- 
less Serra slung his bell from a 
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gnarled old tree. Bravely he tolled 
it to the unresponding silence. 
“Come, gentiles, come to the Holy 
Church; come and receive the faith 
of Jesus Christ!” he cried. 

One of his companions remarked 
that he might save his breath and 
labor, for not a pagan was in sight. 
Yet the cry of the bell had sped 
through the forest. It had been 
heard by savage ears. Presently an 
Indian appeared and looked on 
with awe as Serra was saying Mass 
under the cross he raised. Given 
presents, the Indian returned with 
others of his tribe, who brought 
pine seeds and acorns. All were 
friendly, all loved Serra, who set 
about learning their language. To- 
gether the men in gray robes and 
the men in their bronze nakedness 
raised the first crude structure that 
was the Mission San Antonio de 
Padua. 

For the mission “churches” of 
these first, brave, struggling years 
were not at all the solid and shape- 
ly structures we see now with their 
six-foot walls, their carven doors 
and painted ceiling beams, their 
stone floors, their gardens and 
fountains, their bells and _ cool 
cloisters. Such structures would 
require the work of years and of 
hundreds of neophytes or Indian 
converts; they are what blessed old 
Serra dreamed of, and seldom saw 
completed. No, the first “missions” 
he knew were but rude shelters of 
boughs and bulrushes. None the 
less were they houses of God. 

Yet, with trifling changes, the 
missions of today stand pretty much 
where Serra and his successors first 
planted the Cross. Not whimsically 
were their sites selected. Serra was 
fixing, he realized, the seat of 
future settlements. Carefully he 
searched for abundant water, good 
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soil, healthful climate, timber, and 
a location on the coastwise high- 
way of which he dreamed. How 
well he chose is shown by the fact 
that on the sites he selected grew 
up San Diego, Los Angeles, Mon- 
terey and San Francisco. Of the 
nine missions Serra started, only 
San Antonio today has no city or 
at least a town around it. 

When Serra had founded four 
missions and been in California 
three years, troubles that had been 
brewing in the perilous colony 
came to a crisis. The new coun- 
try had not yielded any quick re- 
turns either in revenue or converts. 
Puny as the first colonies look now, 
they had already cost more than 
was bargained for. Every item of 
equipment and almost all the food 
still had to be brought an immense 
distance by irregular small sailing 
vessels. The Indians, indignant at 


the treatment given their women 
by the soldiers, retaliated with ar- 


rows and firebrands. 
mission was burned, 
killed. 
danger. 
The missions weren’t succeeding 
much better than the forts or 
presidios. Complex language diffi- 
culties and lack of enough presents 
slowed down intercourse with the 
Indians. At first almost the only 
heathen the Franciscans had been 
able to baptize were children, often 
brought in a dying condition in 
some desperate hope that blessed 
water was big medicine. If it failed, 
the missionaries were blamed. The 
new governor, Fages, opposed the 
founding of more missions, as he 
would have to protect them with 
his total of sixty-one soldiers. 
Thus caution counseled a retreat. 
Or so suspected both the Viceroy 
of New Spain (Mexico) and the Fa- 
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ther Superior of the Franciscans 
back in Mexico City. 

So Serra set out for the capital— 
a round trip of 2,400 miles—to saye 
the California venture. For talking 
points he had no material gains g 
far, and few spiritual. He had only 
his shining vision and the convic- 
tion of absolute truth his words 
seemed to carry. 

And he got all he asked for: the 
dismissal of Fages; the right to 
found more missions; more money 
both for the missions and for the 
military; the establishment of an 
overland road to California; and 
the immigration of more settlers, 
especially of families and of women 
to provide wives for the soldiers, 
In short, instead of retreating, the 
Viceroy and the Father Superior 
were persuaded by Serra to pour 
fresh blood and treasure into Cali- 
fornia. 

Serra returned to found more 
missions: Dolores (San Francisco), 
beautiful San Juan Capistrano in 
the hills near San Diego, and 
San Buenaventura (Ventura for 
short) on the Santa Barbara chan- 
nel coast. In the seventieth year 
of his age, having confirmed over 
5,000 heathen converts, noble old 
Padre Serra felt his last reserves of 
strength fast ebbing. On foot he 
made the round of his nine mis- 
sions, from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco. At each he bade a sorrow- 
ful farewell to his brother Fran- 
ciscans and the weeping Indians. 
Death found him at Carmel Mission 
in 1784. The double tolling of its 
bells brought the grief-stricken In- 
dians, who came with wild flowers 
to lay upon the redwood coffin of 
the Apostle of California. 

Today the Catholics of his state 
have taken the first steps toward 
the canonization of Fray Junipero 
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Serra. For this, the existence of 
miracles due to his intercession 
must be proved. A postulator has 
been appointed by the Vatican to 
collect and sift evidence of miracles 
that may have occurred in Serra’s 
lifetime. Many Protestants express 
a tender interest in the canoniza- 
tion of noble old Junipero Serra. 
For any American can understand 
a pioneer. 


The successor of Serra as Father- 
President of the missions of Alta 
California was a man of no less 
ability. Like Serra, Father Fermin 
Francisco Lasuén founded nine mis- 
sions. In 1786 he laid the founda- 
tions of Santa Barbara Mission, and 
the next year built Purissima in 
the hills to the north; four years 
after that he began Soledad (Soli- 
tude) near Carmel. But 1797 was 


the year of Lasuén’s glory, though 


he was then seventy-four years old, 
for in it he consecrated the ground 
of four missions: San José near San 
Francisco Bay, San Juan Bautista 
near Carmel, San Miguel in central 
California, and San Fernando in the 
valley of that name. 

Only three missions were added 
after Lasuén had ceased work: 
Santa Ifez near Santa Barbara, San 
Rafael in the healthy climate across 
the bay from San Francisco, and 
Solano in what is now the “wine 
country” of the sunny inner coast 
ranges. To the surprise of all, the 
Russians over in the fog belt sent 
gifts and good wishes to the found- 
ing of these last two, the padres’ 
“farthest north.” 

Father Lasuén was an even great- 
er administrator than Serra, more 
tactful with the civil authority and 
quite as sweet in nature and as tire- 
less and strong. He brought the 
mission system to its highest peak 
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of influence, efficiency and pros- 
perity. It was his ambition to make 
the missions self-sufficient. At them 
the Indians learned more than fifty 
trades, so that a mission could em- 
ploy carpenters, tilemakers, stone- 
cutters, bricklayers, shoemakers, 
tanners, wheelwrights, cowboys and 
sheepherders. The Indian women 
were taught to spin, weave and 
make clothes. Tallow, hides, pot- 
tery, baskets, blankets, saddles, 
soap, candles and wine were pro- 
duced. The missions grew potatoes, 
turnips, squash, beans, peas and 
lentils; oranges and lemons were 
planted, and so too were olives, al- 
monds, walnuts, figs, dates, apples, 
pomegranates, apricots and grapes. 
With Indian labor the Fathers 
plowed and planted great fields of 
wheat, barley, corn and oats. In 
fact, between 1783 and 1832 the 
twenty-one missions produced 4,- 
137,625 bushels of food for the 
Indians and struggling colonies. 
Among them the missions may have 
had as much as 150,000 head of 
cattle and perhaps as many sheep 
grazing on the hills. 

Irrigation works were started by 
the Franciscans. They dammed 
streams, built reservoirs, construct- 
ed aqueducts. Beautiful fountains 
came to adorn many of the gardens. 
The water turned, too, grain and 
olive mills. Some of these hydraulic 
systems are still partly in use by 
the towns and ranches of California. 

The fruit of all the mission labors 
was given first to the Indians who 
came to live around the missions, 
and surpluses were then placed at 
the disposal of settlers, soldiers and 
travelers. Indeed, the chain of 
missions, spaced at approximately 
a day’s ride apart, became the inns 
of the voyagers of those days. 
Clean, quiet, cool, secure from In- 
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dian hostility, they must have 
looked like heaven to the weary 
folk who came to their doors. And 
when refreshed in body the trav- 
eler could converse with men of 
breeding and education, or read in 
the mission libraries. 

The very location of the missions 
largely determined the route of the 
camino real or King’s Highway, 
first worn smooth by the toiling 
Franciscans, later broadened to ac- 
commodate the trains of carretas 
or wagons from Mexico. On the 
camino traveled officers and offi- 
cials, immigrants and their fami- 
lies. When the United States en- 
tered on the conquest of California, 
it found the footsteps of Serra al- 
most the only line of military com- 
munication. Today U. S. Highway 
101 and the coast route of the 
Southern Pacific Railway follow ap- 
proximately the old camino real, 
and since the start of the present 
war millions of American soldiers 
and untold quantities of guns, tanks 
and supplies have been moved along 
the track first broken by the old 
Fathers. 

In Father Lasuén’s day almost 
all the mission churches began to 
take on much the appearance that 
the best preserved of them have 
now. Without being trained archi- 
tects, the Franciscans had to solve 
their own structural and artistic 
problems. From bitter experience 
they learned that nothing is so 
likely to fall down in an earthquake 
as a wall of stone blocks or of adobe 
—that is, bricks of sunbaked clay. 
So, walls as much as six feet thick, 
often supported by buttresses, came 
to give the missions their air of 
strength. Frequent fires taught the 
Fathers that roofs of thatch were 
impractical, and so they showed 
the Indians how to make tiles, and 
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now that colorful and harmonious 
type of roofing is characteristic. 

The bell tower, or at least a bell 
frame, was a prominent feature of 
the missions. Serra usually began 
with Cross and bell, and all the 
padres were addicted to the sound 
and use of bells, while the Indians 
venerated and delighted in them 
too, for the language of bells can be 
understood by all. So bells have 
come to be the very symbol! of the 
California missions. And time has 
only mellowed their tone. Even to 
a Protestant like myself, the toll- 
ing of the mission bells, to which I 
wake each morning, chimes its way 
into the rhythm of living. 

Within the mission churches— 
usually dark and distinctly cool, in 
adaptation to the often hot and 
brilliant climate—the native art of 
the Indian was given sway, for he 
had a natural sense of color and de- 
sign. Most of the original mission 
doors are deeply carven with paral- 
lel waving lines—the Indian’s sym- 
bolic “river of life.” The wise Fran- 
ciscans permitted Indian artists to 
make their own form of offering to 
God. 

So friar and neophyte worked out 
together a distinctive style in archi- 
tecture and decoration. That archi- 
tecture is functional—that is, it is 
economically adapted to the intend- 
ed uses of the buildings. With their 
softly flowing lines and delicately 
tinted surfaces, the missions are 
deeply harmonious with their natu- 
ral setting. They look kind—tran- 
quil, hospitable and strong. They 
have served as the inspiration and 
model for a whole California 
style, expressed in many modern 
churches, civic buildings, houses and 
even shops; and if not all of this is 
equally good, that is no fault of the 
originals. 
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Just when the missions had 
reached the height of their useful- 
ness and beauty, when they had be- 
come the one civilizing force hold- 
ing the frontier communities to- 
gether, a deadly blow was directed 
at them, first by the Government of 
Spain and a little later, and even 
more viciously, by independent 
Mexico. The missions were secu- 
larized, that is, reduced to parish 
churches with a single priest, and 
stripped of everything except the 
immediate buildings themselves. 
First, many of the pioneering pa- 
dres, who had been men of educa- 
tion and high ideals, were sup- 
planted by inferior friars, some of 
them none too intelligent or holy. 
Such men often mishandled the 
neophytes and muddled the ac- 
counts. Then the lands which the 


Fathers held in trust for the In- 
dians and had brought to high pro- 


ductivity were taken over and given 
in immense feudal tracts to settlers 
from Mexico, the rancheros or 
ranchmen. The Indians, who had 
given up their native life for the 
white man’s way, were stripped of 
both at once, and so driven to beg- 
gary or to acts of violence for which 
they could be punished. One greedy 
ranchero took the clothes from the 
backs of hundreds of them. As the 
missions, deprived of sustenance, 
fell into despair and were aban- 
doned, the governor, Pio Pico, sold 
them off at auction, enriching him- 
self with commissions. 

By the time the American armies 
came, in 1847, the missions were 
already in a sad state of neg- 


lect. Some were serving as stables - 


and liquor cellars and other pro- 
fane uses. Many Americans stood 
amazed, shocked and sorrowful at 
such desecration. Uncle Sam soon 
declared the sale of the mission 
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property illegal, and much of it 
was restored to the Church. For 
the old gentleman has always re- 
spected church property of any 
denomination. Abraham Lincoln 
signed some of the documents that 
restored mission property to the 
Catholic Church. 

Mission Santa Barbara’ was 
unique in that it was never abso- 
lutely abandoned by the religious 
and has never passed out of the 
control of the Franciscans. True, 
their number dwindled till at last 
only two were left, their order all 
but powerless to support them; still 
they clung on in the neglected shell 
of the once-great church and clois- 
ters, guarding the precious records 
of the whole mission movement. 
Only at Santa Barbara has the altar 
flame never gone out. 

By 1888 the people of southern 
California had become so conscious 
of the heritage of beauty in the 
missions, and so indignant at their 
neglect, that they formed the Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of the 
Missions, under the leadership of 
Charles F. Lummis, the enthusias- 
tic writer and historian. First they 
leased San Juan Capistrano, in or- 
der to save it from further decay, 
and then set to work to rescue San 
Diego and San Fernando. At San 
Luis Rey, one of the noblest of the 
southern missions, Father O’Keefe 
was struggling heroically to restore 
the church, and the Association 
came forward with funds to help 
him. 

Largely to save the northern mis- 
sions, the California Landmarks 
League was organized at San Fran- 
cisco in 1902, and soon the societies 
of the “Native Sons” and “Native 
Daughters” joined in a state-wide 
campaign to pick up the scattered 
pearls of Father Serra’s rosary. 
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Walls again were raised, and 
roofless altars covered again from 
rain and dust. Profane objects were 
swept away, both within the mis- 
sions and, where possible, in the 
immediate surroundings. Sacred 
objects, once mission property, were 
rediscovered where they had fallen 
into private hands and many of 
them were bought or donated and 
restored to their place. Some of the 
missions which had not actually 
suffered neglect or outright theft 
had suffered from excessive atten- 
tion. Local congregations and par- 
ish priests, in the tasteless period 
of American life, had sometimes 
tried to disguise the mission origins; 
wooden steeples had been added; 
walls had been breached to admit 
sickly stained glass; beautiful old 
Indian murals had been smeared 
over with whitewash; just about 
every conceivable atrocity had been 
committed with the best of inten- 
tions. It was a task to get this un- 
done, and it is not all put to rights 
yet. 

San Rafael Mission had totally 
disappeared; Soledad is a hopeless 
adobe rubble, fast melting away; 
Sonoma is turned into a local mu- 
seum full of Civil War and pioneer 
relics. In some of the missions the 
church building itself has disap- 
peared, leaving only the cloisters 
or other appurtenant structures, 
but these in themselves have been 
well worth preserving. In some of 
the now large cities the church is 
still there but all else is gone, and 
the churches are closely pressed 
upon by the thriving town. 

Not all the work of restoration 
was done by large societies. Some- 
times the local priest and his con- 
gregation would undertake the work 
alone. Usually the Protestants of 
the community joined in heartily; 
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some who could not give money 
came and gave their labor. At 
Santa Imfez a band of wandering 
hoboes saw the struggles of restora- 
tion and worked for weeks to help, 
The church at Santa Cruz was com- 
pletely restored as the gift of one 
person, Mrs. Gladys Sullivan Doyle. 
When a child she suffered an in- 
jury to her leg and was taken to 
Lourdes in the hope of a miracu- 
lous cure. Some years later the 
lameness disappeared, and as a 
thank-offering she had a complete 
replica of the old mission built; it 
was completed in 1931. 

Even more recent and more re- 
markable is the restoration of Pu- 
rissima. It was a crumbling ruin 
up in California’s oil-bearing coast 
hills when the land on which it 
stands was bought by the Union 
Oil Company. The local superin- 
tendent became interested in the old 
mission, with its tragic history of 
Indian sieges and repeated earth- 
quakes, and he talked until he got 
the company to offer the land to the 
county of Santa Barbara, or the 
state, on condition that the mission 
be restored. Nothing happened for 
eleven years, till Father Raley of 
nearby Lompoc began to agitate for 
the rescuing of the mission. In 
1935 county and state at last took 
action. The National Park Service, 
a tireless guardian of historical 
monuments, came forward with 
offers of assistance, and the labor 
of CCC boys was placed at the dis- 
posal of the restoration. Excava- 
tions revealed numberless valuable 
articles, and bit by bit the fine old 
structures were restored and the 
garden most tastefully recreated. 
If Purissima is now a monument 
rather than a real mission, it is a 
monument to that appreciation of 
olden beauty which is quick in the 
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yeins of many an American busi- 
ness man and of the Government, 
too. Here is a case where govern- 
ment, business and local commu- 
nity united to preserve a noble and 
lovely thing. 


In the days before Pearl Harbor, 
millions of tourists from every 
state made the rounds of the mis- 
sions, following a path marked out 
for them by the State of California, 
with mission bells as signs. Each 
mission has its beauties and charms, 
but certain ones have long been 
special favorites because they are 
so nearly what they were in their 
great days, both in completeness of 
original structures and as “going 
concerns” today, with the Francis- 
cans again or still in charge, with 
fine libraries and gardens, and with 
spacious and interesting settings. 
In this class Santa Barbara, Car- 
mel, and San Juan Bautista are es- 
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pecially notable. Others that are 
off the main-traveled roads have an 
especial lure, such as Santa Ifez, 
and lonely San Antonio where so 
long ago Serra slung his bell and 
tolled it. 

Even now in the days of restrict- 
ed travel, I see, every day in the 
year, a crowd of cars and people 
around the “river-of-life” doors of 
Santa Barbara Mission; they are 
service men and their families from 
all over America, stationed in or 
passing through California. What- 
ever their denominations, Ameri- 
cans cannot but find new faith for 
the fight for Christian democracy, 
in such serene survivals of a pio- 
neering godliness. And the years 
that will bring peace at last can 
make the missions only mellower 
and more precious. For ages to 
come, untold millions of Americans 
will count over the beads of Father 
Serra’s rosary. 
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By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


ENTLE Franciscans of the long ago, 
These are your monument. You asked no stones 
Or tablets to keep bright your name, I know, 
Or idle structures reared above your bones. 
Softly you sleep in well-deserved rest, 
Where golden sunlight’s benedictions fall; 
But to new generations you are blessed 
In silence by this rare memorial. 


Welcoming doors and bells that call to prayer, 
Soft music drifting through dim, quiet aisles, 
Incense from altars where tried hearts repair 
In flight from all that coarsens and defiles 
—Gentle Franciscans of the long ago, 
Somehow I think you would have had it so. 











THE LOVE STORY OF A FAMOUS NUN 


By GIRALDA FORBES 


N the annals of the Presidio of 
San Francisco is to be found the 
record of the arrival in the Golden 
Gate, in a ship named the Juno, on 
April 5, 1806, of one Nicolai Petro- 
vich de Rezanov, Baron, Privy 
Counselor and Grand Chamberlain 
to Czar Alexander I., Ambassador 
to the Court of Japan, Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Russian-American Fur 
Company, and Inspector of the 
American Dominion of His Majesty 
Czar Alexander I. 

He came ostensibly to procure 
food for his starving crew and the 
Colony of the Russian-American 
Fur Company on the island of Sitka, 
—at that time the capital of Alaska 
—but secretly he came to spy out 
the land and discover what facilities 
it offered for the establishment of 
fresh colonies and eventual annexa- 
tion. 

But man proposes, and God dis- 
poses. This clever and ambitious 
man who had such fascinating pres- 
ence and manners that he won to 
his side everyone young and old, 
high and low, with whom he came 
in contact, all unknown to himself 
took, when he sailed into the Golden 
Gate, the first step in a series of 
events that was to end not only 
tragically for him, and bring to an 
abrupt stop the glorious dream for 
which he risked so much, but it was 
to bring to the service of the Church 
one of the most remarkable women 
of her time. 

The little Spanish garrison at the 
Presidio was terrified when the 
strange ship, ignoring the peremp- 
tory order to stop, continued its 


course under the very guns of the 
Fort, and halted only when it was 
well within the harbor. Their fears 
were quieted when Rezanov sent his 
lieutenants, Davidov and Khostoy, 
ashore to explain his presence and 
beg for food for his starving crew, 
but his advent was the beginning of 
one of the most moving romances 
of history, a drama that has been 
classed as one of the great love sto- 
ries of the world. 

The pivot on which the romance, 
as well as the plot to increase the 
territory of the Czar turned, was a 
famous beauty, the lovely daughter 
of the Comandante of the Pre- 
sidio, Maria de la Concepcion Mar- 
cella Arguéllo. Her pet name was 
Concha, and by it she was known 
throughout her life, until she took 
the veil. She was born in the Pre- 
sidio on February 19, 1791, and was 
christened in the old Mission Do- 
lores. The memory of her gay 
childhood, her sparkling youth, and 
her subsequent sad story is loving- 
ly remembered in those old walls. 
She was the daughter of grave and 
wise parents, her father, afterward 
Governor of Lower California is de- 
scribed as one of the ablest and 
best governors the country ever had 
at a time when the land was sown 
with intrigue, and both Britain and 
the United States hovered around, 
eager to seize the distracted coun- 
try from the hand of a weakening 
Spain. She inherited her mother’s 
beauty and good sense, and her 
father’s wit and strength of charac- 
ter. Imperious, and a little spoiled 
perhaps, by an adoring family and 
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countless suitors, she was sweet 
and womanly, and obedient to the 
laws of her home and Church, yet 
no woman ever queened it so su- 
premely both at the Mission and in 
the Presidio as did Concha Arguéllo 
at sixteen. 

Rezanov was at this time at the 
height of his triumphs. He had the 
ear of the Czar, as he had had the ear 
of the great Catherine. She it was 
who gave a Charter to Gregor Sheli- 
kov, a wealthy merchant of Mos- 
cow, who was also Rezanov’s father- 
in-law, to found a corporation in 
Russian America that was to rival 
the Hudson Bay Company. 

The Corporation was founded, 
and it later made its headquarters 
at Sitka. It traded in furs, and it 
was not long before it was in seri- 
ous competition with the Canadian 
Company and John Jacob Astor. 
Both sent scouts to Alaska to re- 
port on the progress of the rival, 
and finding it on the upgrade with 
everything in its favor, they prompt- 
ly started intriguing with the Ko- 
losh, a ferocious, warlike alliance 
of Alaskans who lived along the 
coast, to drive it out. 

But the Company prospered, and 
its territory included the whole of 
Alaska, too far removed from civi- 
lization at that time for its claims 
to be disputed. 

Up to this period Rezanov had had 
no direct contact with the Corpora- 
tion that was to play such an event- 
ful part in his life. He was con- 
ducting a foreign mission for the 
Czar, and carrying out his duties as 
Grand Chamberlain. His wife died 
about this time and Rezanov felt 
her loss so keenly that he returned 
from the Court to give himself up 
to his grief. But the subsequent 
death of his father-in-law forced 
his attention to the affairs of the 


Corporation in which he was a large 
share holder. The able and shrewd 
Baranov had succeeded his chief as 
Head Agent; Britain and the United 
States were pressing for conces- 
sions in Alaskan waters; Spain was 
threatening. It was imperative to 
have Government backing for the 
Company’s claims. Rezanov ad- 
vised making it a Government sup- 
ported concern. He dreamed of 
modeling it on the lines of the East 
India Company which was succeed- 
ing so brilliantly in the Far East. 
He got the support of the Czar, and 
a new Charter was issued which 
made it “The Russian-American 
Fur Company,” with “full privi- 
leges for a period of twenty years 
on the coast of northwestern Amer- 
ica, beginning with latitude 55 
degrees north, and including the 
chain of islands extending from 
Kamchatka northward, and south- 
ward to Japan, to include the ex- 
clusive right to all enterprises, 
whether hunting, trading, building, 
and to new discoveries, with strict 
prohibition from profiteering from 
any of these pursuits, not only to 
all parties who might engage in 
them on their own responsibility, 
but also to those who formerly had 
ships and establishments there, ex- 
cept those who have united with 
the new Company.” 

This new company constituted a 
direct menace to the territorial am- 
bitions of the United States, for it 
aimed to continue expanding along 
the coast to take in what is now 
Washington, Oregon, and all of 
California. The Russian Czar was 
not unaware of this, and in 1805 
he sent Rezanov to Alaska to make 
a thorough survey of the position 
of the Company, and rebuild the 
fortunes that had begun to wane 
from a variety of causes. 
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Rezanov was well equipped for 
the task. He had a sound business 
head, and he was well versed in the 
ways of diplomacy. Besides visit- 
ing the courts of England, France, 
and Germany, he was chosen by 
Alexander I. to head a Russian 
embassy to the Court of the Mi- 
kado. 

It was here he experienced the 
first and only rebuff of his diplo- 
matic career. He tells how on ar- 
rival at Nagasaki, he was kept 
waiting for days before he was al- 
lowed to enter the harbor, and even 
then he was not allowed to put 
foot on the mainland. He was domi- 
ciled and closely guarded on a little 
island, and when he was admitted 
to the Mikado’s presence he had to 
go barefoot and without his sword. 
His proposals for opening trade, the 
object of his mission, were rejected, 
and he was ordered to depart. 
Even the magnificent and costly 
presents from Alexander to the Em- 
peror were declined. Rezanov with- 
drew fuming, resolved one day to 
send an army to overthrow the 
Japanese, and he did later send his 
lieutenant Davidov to attack the 
Kuriles. 

Rezanov did not know that other 
embassies received the same churl- 
ish reception. The Emperor of 
Japan had taken Washington’s 
warning to his countrymen to 
heart. He did not want foreign en- 
tanglements. It was Commodore 
Perry, some fifty years later who, 
benefitting from the experience of 
his predecessors, took the precau- 
tion to arrive with a battle fleet, 
and when he was received in the 
same unfriendly manner, informed 
the Emperor that he would trade, 
or blow his kingdom to pieces. The 
Mikado acknowledged the logic of 
the American fleet, received the 


Mission with respect, and trade was 
established. 

Had Rezanov lived, the course of 
history on the west coast of Amer- 
ica would have been very different, 
and Russia would have been the 
predominant world power long ago. 
It was he who planned the move of 
the headquarters of the Company 
from Sitka, down to the mouth of 
the Columbia River. He attempted 
to land there on his return journey 
from San Francisco, but he was pre- 
vented by the hostility of the 
Kolosh. However, he buried in the 
soil, to await fulfillment of the con- 
quest, a copper plate, inscribed 
“Possession of the Russian Em- 
pire.” His dream was to make Rus- 
sia the paramount commercial and 
political power in Europe. That 
dream was not to be realized then, 
but who knows whether it will not 
be in our time. 


But to return to the love story of 
the two bright spirits who planned 
the daring enterprise, and who saw 
in their union the beginning of the 
fulfillment of the great dream. The 
whole story of this tender and beau- 
tiful love affair is interwoven with 
political intrigue. Sincere though 
he was in his love, Rezanov saw 
in a union with this girl, less than 
half his age, the power that would 
make Russia impregnable on the 
American continent. Perhaps that 
knowledge played no small part in 
his resolve to make her his wife. 

It is certain that Concha fell in 
love with him from the moment she 
saw him. It was due as much to 
her persuasions, as to his own en- 
gaging personality, that he was lav- 
ishly entertained by the family. He 
virtually lived at the Presidio. He 
saw Concha every day, and danced 
with her every night. Her broth- 
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ers, as devoted to him as was their 
sister, took him riding, fishing, and 
hunting. Rezanov returned the 
compliments with gay entertain- 
ments on board the Juno, with Rus- 
sian dances, and Russian dishes. 

Meantime business was not neg- 
lected. ‘Trade between California 
and foreign nations was forbidden 
by the laws of Spain, but the Cali- 
fornians were at that time almost 
as badly in need of clothing and 
manufactured goods, as the Rus- 
sians were of food, and Concha it 
was who maneuvered both Father 
Abella at Mission Dolores and the 
Governor, to permit Rezanov to dis- 
pose of the fine cloths and other 
goods with which the hold of the 
Juno was packed. In return he re- 
ceived quantities of wheat, beans, 
peas, dried fruits, and meat prod- 
ucts. He had presents, too, for 
everyone, even the little Indian chil- 
dren at the Mission. 

It was not long before he unfold- 
ed his ambitious designs to Concha’s 
eager ears, and received her warm 
sympathy and promise to aid him 
in every way compatible with her 
religion and her duty to her fa- 
ther. 

All went well till it was time to 
set sail for Sitka. The lovers 
pledged their troth to each other 
and Rezanov approached the Com- 
andante to ask for the hand of 
his daughter. Had he exploded a 
bomb the effect could not have been 
more startling and devastating. 
Don José Arguéllo had other plans 
for his favorite daughter, and he 
had never contemplated her mar- 
riage to a foreigner, but Rezanov’s 
religion was the chief stumbling 
block, and against this barrier 
Rezanov beat in vain. To an 
abrupt end came all the gay parties 
and the pleasant intimacies with 
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the family. Concha was sent first 
to confession, and then into re- 
treat, while Rezanov stormed and 
pleaded by turns, and endeavored 
to enlist the sympathies of the Gov- 
ernor at Monterey. 

It was the old priest at Mission 
Dolores who at last, distracted by 
the prayers and tears of the girl he 
had baptized and loved like a daugh- 
ter, pointed a way out of the diffi- 
culty. Rezanov could not change 
his religion, neither could Concha. 
Moreover Rezanov had to have the 
Czar’s permission to marry, as well 
as the authority of the King of 
Spain. Concha on her side, re- 
quired a dispensation from the 
Pope at Rome. He counseled that 
Rezanov should return to Moscow 
as early as possible to obtain the 
consent of the Czar, and then pro- 
ceed to Rome to lay his case before 
the Pope, and then continue on to 
Madrid to get the consent of the 
Spanish monarch. Don José was 
finally brought to agree to these 
conditions, partly because Father 
Abella said he would perform the 
marriage ceremony if the Pope gave 
his consent, and partly because 
Concha during that miserable fort- 
night of separation from her lover 
convinced her unhappy parents 
that unless they consented they 
would eventually lose her by death. 
She had a will as strong as her fa- 
ther’s, and Don José knew in him- 
self how strong that will was. 

Meanwhile the girl drooped. 
Once only during her banishment 
did she display something of her 
old gaiety. It was when Rezanov, 
aided by her brothers who greatly 
admired the splendid Russian, ar- 
rived at the little wicket gate at the 
back of the house where she was 
being watched by friends of Don 
José, and was able for a brief hour 
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to feel his arms around her, and 
hear his plans and promises. 

The separation was to be long. 
Under the disabilities of travel in 
those days, it might be two years 
before he could return. He assured 
her that he would make all speed, 
and that if he did not return with- 
in that time, she would know that 
he was dead, and not unfaithful. 

Concha may have had some pre- 
sentiment of what the future held, 
for after the first transports of joy 
at seeing him, a deep gloom settled 
on her. Rezanov on the other hand 
had no misgivings. The darling of 
Fortune, accustomed to override 
obstacles and have every wish 
gratified, he had no doubt that he 
could persuade both the Czar and 
the Pope. It would take a little 
time, that was all. He never doubt- 
ed that he would return. It was his 
unwise haste to save time by cross- 


ing Siberia in the depths of winter, 
against the express advice of Bara- 
nov and his physician, that caused 
his tragic death a few months later. 

The parting of the lovers was a 


sad one. They were permitted the 
comfort of a betrothal ceremony in 
the chapel of the Presidio, and a 
formal contract was drawn up and 
signed. Concha was released from 
her place of seclusion and permit- 
ted to see Rezanov every day dur- 
ing that last week. . 

On the day of departure all the 
Presidio turned out to say farewell, 
and pay honor to the man who was 
going to marry their Concha. The 
Fort boomed its farewell with a 
salute of seven guns, and the Juno 
replied with a salute of nine. 
Standing apart from the members 
of her family, Concha watched the 
vessel till it was no longer visible. 
Ever thereafter she carried in her 
memory the picture of a man proud, 
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handsome, eager, standing with his 
hat in his hand looking back at her 
across the widening water. It was 
the last she was ever to see. 

Rezanov reached Sitka on July 2, 
1806, and stayed only long enough 
to settle the details for the new col. 
ony on the Columbia River, and ar. 
range for Davidov’s attack on the 
Kuriles. He wrote long letters to 
Concha which he left with Bara. 
nov to send when opportunity of- 
fered. Whether she ever received 
them is not known. Baranov was 
a drunkard, and while he was an 
astute manager of the Company's 
business, it is doubtful if he ever 
took interest in any love affairs 
other than his own. 

The Juno did not arrive at 
Okhotsk until the beginning of Oc- 
tober. There was much to be done 
there, and Rezanov found to his 
dismay that the fever that he had 
contracted in Sitka when he was 
obliged to live in Baranov’s leaky 
hut, was working again in his 
system. His health had broken 
down under the hardships of those 
months when he found the colonists 
starving, and starved with them. 
His physician and the Agent of the 
Company implored him to put of 
the journey until he was in better 
shape, or take the longer and less 
hazardous route by sea. He laughed 
at their fears and made immediate 
preparations for the long trek. It 
was likely to take four months, for 
the winter rains had already start- 
ed and most of the journey would 
have to be done on horseback. But 
he was burning to get to Moscow 
and in spite of all entreaties he set 
out, with only his personal servant, 
and some Cossacks for escort. He 
hoped to reach Irkutsk before the 
snow fell. 

The journey was full of hard- 
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ships and unforeseen obstacles, all 
of which he discounted and pressed 
on, indifferent to his weakening 
condition. He reached Irkutsk, but 
a day came when his stern will and 
proud spirit availed him nothing. 
After a violent attack of fever dur- 
ing which his servant bled him be- 
cause there was no one else to do 
it, he rallied, and attempted to cross 
a swollen river and got wet to the 
skin. The next day he mounted 
his horse his eyes bright with fever, 
and rode a little way, and fell to the 
ground unconscious. It was the 
beginning of the end. 

They carried him into the little 
town of Krasnoiarsk, and into the 
care of the priests and nuns, and 
there at last he was compelled to 
recognize a will stronger than his 
own. What his thoughts were dur- 
ing those last hours we shall never 
know. Were they of the girl for 
whom he had undertaken the fate- 
ful journey, and her long years of 
grief? Or were they pierced with 
the agony of despair for the end of 
his proud dreams of empire? He 
knew well that there was no one in 
Russia who could carry on his 
work. He died on March 15, 1807, 
and they buried him on a hill in a 
little cemetery in a grave in no wise 
different from the lowlier ones 
around. He would have wished it so. 

And what of Concha, the bright 
and beautiful being who watched 
daily for his return, who was later 
to be known as one of California’s 
saintliest women, and the first to 
take the veil in that state? From 
the day Rezanov left, her friends 
were conscious of a subtle change 
in her. She was the same, and yet 
not the same. She did not speak 
much of Rezanov, and never once 
did she doubt that he would return. 
A love as strong and perfect as 
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theirs, she believed, would overcome 
all obstacles, but as the months ran 
into years, and there came no word, 
she went less and less to dances and 
fiestas, and lived more and more in 
the solitude of her home. Her love- 
ly smile was not less sweet and 
gracious, but it was never lit by 
laughter in her eyes. She grew 
thinner and paler, and the brooding 
look in her eyes increased. More 
and more she sought the secluded 
life of the Mission, and more and 
more she went about among the 
poor, nursing them through their 
illnesses and teaching their chil- 
dren. 

She joined the Third Order of the 
Franciscans, and dedicated her life 
to “the instruction of the young, 
and the consolation of the sick.” 
She worked chiefly among the In- 
dians, and they loved her and called 
her, “La Beata,” but so did every- 
body else till she took the veil. 

Strange as it may seem she did 
not hear of Rezanov’s death for 
very many years, and there are dif- 
ferent stories told of the manner in 
which she received the dread tid- 
ings. One account says that she 
was living at Santa Barbara, in the 
house of a friend, her parents hav- 
ing died, when Sir John Simpson 
visited her in 1842. He was Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s Territories and he ar- 
rived in San Francisco on business 
for the Company and later went to 
visit Concha at Santa Barbara. It 
is certain that he was not aware 
that she did not know of Rezanov’s 
death. He had journeyed through 
Siberia, and he wanted to tell her 
of his visit to Rezanov’s grave. It 
was an excuse to see the celebrated 
beauty. Maybe she was not unpre- 
pared for the news; it must have 
brought peace to her broken heart, 
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but she gave no sign. She only re- 
doubled her austerities and her 
ministrations to the poor. 

Another story that was given 
credence everywhere at the time, 
and is probably true, was that she 
heard the news at a great banquet 
given to Sir John Simpson in San 
Francisco. She had not yet taken 
the veil, nor entirely withdrawn 
from the world, and she was among 
the prominent citizens present at 
the banquet. During the course of 
the dinner Sir John, who was not 
aware that she was present, intro- 
duced the subject of his visit to 
Rezanov’s grave. He had heard of 
the romance, and at the close of his 
remarks, he asked lightly, 

“What became of the lady?” 

No one spoke for a moment and 
then Concha herself, dressed in 
black, rose from her end of the 
table, and said quietly, 

“Senior, she died, too,” and left 
the banquet. 
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In 1850 Bishop Alemany of the 
Dominicans arrived in Santa Bar. 
bara. It was his intention to found 
a convent at Monterey that year, 
and he told his congregation about 
it, and appealed for their help, the 
first Sunday he preached in the 
town. As soon as the Mass was 
over, Concha waited upon him and 
begged that she might be the first 
to join. The Bishop was only too 
delighted, and she was received in- 
to the Dominican sisterhood April 
11, 1851, under the name of Sister 
Maria Dominica. She took her per. 
petual vows on April 13, 1852. 
Later the convent was moved to 
Benecia, and it was there that she 
died December 23, 1857. She lies 
at rest in the little cemetery of the 
Dominicans at Benecia that over- 
looks the Bay, “a tired soul” who 
had passed, as the beautiful words 
of the burial service tell us, “out of 
all the storms of life, into the divine 
tranquillity of death.” 
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COMMUNION IN NORMANDY 
By T/Sct. PauL WILHELM 


E receive Communion here 
In the evening at dusk 
Standing at five pace intervals 
In a hidden meadow 
Bordered by hedgerows... 
Waiting our turn 





As the young Padre 

Brings the Host, Inviolate. 

We receive, and silently, 

Hands clasped to the Passport 

Within our breast 

Return to the holes in the ground... . 


We receive Communion here 

And kneel on earthen floors of foxholes 
Reading from G.I. prayer books 

By the light of mud-caked candles. 

The noise of the shells overhead 

And the roar of bombs 

Are still there 

But they can’t stop the prayers 

For the four men who left this A. M. 
To quiet a machine gun nest... . 

For my Buddy, knocked out by snipers 
As we waited, tense, in a bomb crater. . 


We receive Communion here 

And carry Him with us to the front, 
Take Him with us to the ditches 

We fall in when planes strafe, 

And 88’s erupt in green grass, 

Feel Him close within us 

When we gather, during a “lull”— 
Letters read aloud—photographs— 
Julian’s kid, learning to walk— 
Reynaldo’s girl, smiling, Texas-eyed— 
Bill’s sis and mom and pop, 

Or talking eagerly of home— 

Sailing days on the Chesapeake, 
Squirrel hunting in the Ozarks, 
Breakfast on a sand dune 

In a California Desert... . 


Listening to guns opening up, 
Waiting quiet the command to move... 


But our Passport is in our breast 
And we're safe .. . we’re safe 
Against Death! 

We receive Communion here. 
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By RICHARD PATTEE 


HE Ten Years’ War which devas- 

tated Cuba from 1868 to 1878, 
followed by guerrilla warfare and 
finally the intervention of the United 
States, produced the most serious 
religious consequences in the island, 
the repercussion of which has by 
no means entirely disappeared to 
this day. Cuba went through an 
experience strikingly similar to that 
which afflicted the South American 
republics during the course of their 
struggle for independence. The 


Church as such was disrupted; 
many members of the religious 
communities were forced to flee; 
the secular clergy were torn loose 
and many left the island perma- 


nently. The seminaries and noviti- 
ates no longer functioned and since 
Spain could not be considered a 
source of recruitment, the Cuban 
Church sank into a state of almost 
complete lethargy. This normal 
result of the years of civil strife and 
finally independence was compli- 
cated by two factors which only 
within the last fifteen years have 
begun to change: the popular be- 
lief that the war of emancipation 
from Spain was the work of free- 
masonry and by that token anti- 
Catholic and the antagonism toward 
the Spanish clergy still remaining 
in the country, many of whom ad- 
mittedly had spoken out strongly 
against the separatists. 

The Catholic Church in Cuba has 
been obliged, literally, to win a new 
place for itself in the esteem of 
thousands of the citizenry who have 
grown up in the tradition that the 
Church as such was opposed to in- 


dependence and wedded firmly to 
the idea of a continuation of the 
old regime. The lodges have long 
proclaimed that the independence of 
Cuba was incubated in their midst 
and that masonry offered the sub- 
terranean facilities necessary for 
conspiracy against Spain. There is 
some truth to the assertion that in 
the masonic lodges much of the 
early subversive activity against 
Spain was worked out. Masonry 
afforded at one time almost the only 
organized opportunity for separat- 
ism. This is not, however, the en- 
tire truth. The Catholic clergy and 
hierarchy played its part in the 
winning of Cuban independence as 
is attested by the establishment of 
the first republic under Carlos Man- 
uel de Céspedes, whose initial act 
as the chief of state was to gather 
at the parish church in Bayamo for 
the blessing of his colors and his 
men. The Cuban situation was 
complicated not only by the pres- 
ence of large numbers of Spanish 
priests in the island, who, quite 
naturally, were inclined to the sup- 
port of the mother country, but 
also by the nature of the American 
intervention and the establishment 
of Cuban independence as almost a 
gracious act of the government of 
the United States. The period of 
military rule and the intervention 
of 1906 constituted for many Cath- 
olics disquieting notes. ‘There was 
the fear of Protestantism, of lai- 
cism, of the type of education with- 
out religion which Latin Americans 
believed and for that matter still 
believe, to be the rule in the United 
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States. The Church had been buf- 
feted about; its clergy decimated 
and its prestige seriously impaired. 
The first republican administra- 
tions were in no sense hostile to the 
Church. None of them professed 
any sentiment that could be con- 
strued as anti-clericalism, in the 
real meaning of the term. 

The Cuban constitution pro- 
claimed the republic as independ- 
ent of all organized religion. There 
was no hostility; simply a state of 
indifference. The apathy of the 
Cuban people in religious matters 
springs in part from this atmos- 
phere. Another element contribut- 


ing to the lack of a strong religious 
sentiment is the large Negro popu- 
lation of the island, many sectors 
of which have been barely touched 
by the Church. The overwhelming 
majority of the Cuban people are 
Most of them belong to that 


rural. 
great mass called the guajiros with 
little or no contact with organized 
communities. The evolution of 
Cuba toward an outpost of the sugar 
empire accentuated the difficulties 
of reaching this peasant mass. Dur- 
ing six months of the year the peas- 
ant lives his life remote from popu- 
lous centers. During the other six 
months, when the sugar crop is 
cut, he hires out as a laborer. A 
new factor is introduced in which 
social and family instability be- 
comes aggravated. 

During the first twenty-five or 
thirty years of the present century, 
Cuban Catholicism was lanquid and 
colorless. There was no vitality. 
The priests were so few that the 
city parishes could barely be staffed. 
The country districts fell into aban- 
donment. The vocations were lim- 
ited and the seminary facilities 
poor. Spain could send out few 
priests and those that did come 
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found themselves faced by the tra- 
dition of resentment and their la- 
bor handicapped by the old accusa- 
tions of tyranny. Aside from such 
extraordinary institutions as the 
Colegio de Belén in Havana, the 
work of the Jesuits and a few 
schools scattered here and there, 
the panorama of Cuban Catholi- 
cism up to about 1930 was hardly 
encouraging. It was simply a repe- 
tition of what was found in Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti. Catholic observers from 
abroad were prone to attribute the 
situation to the inertia of the tropics 
and the carefree spirit supposed to 
distinguish the West Indians. In 
reality the cause goes much deeper. 
The tragedy of the Church in the 
Caribbean countries springs remote- 
ly from the tragedy in all forms of 
human activity in that area. Puerto 
Rico has lived a tragedy since the 
discovery. The Dominican Repub- 
lic has gone through a veritable via 
crucis to win its place among the 
nations. The Haitian people has 
suffered the disdain and contempt 
of the civilized world almost from 
the moment the nation was con- 
ceived. Cuba was torn from end 
to end during most of the past cen- 
tury by civil wars and destruction. 
Indolence and passivity are not the 
explanation. Deeper causes should 
be sought to explain why the area 
in which the Faith was first estab- 
lished in the Western Hemisphere 
should today be the region where 
its vitality has been most thorough- 
ly sapped. 

The past fifteen years have wit- 
nessed a considerable revival of the 
Catholic spirit in Cuba. It cannot 
be compared, to be sure, in inten- 
sity or significance, to the transfor- 
mation of the Catholic soul of Mex- 
ico. It is, nevertheless, as evidence 
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of what a small Catholic minority, 
conscious of the problem, can do 
without fanfare and sensationalism 
in re-arousing the sense of Catho- 
lic responsibility. 

Two phases of this Catholic re- 
vival may be considered as illus- 
trative of what is taking place. 
Some fifteen years ago, there exist- 
ed in various parts of the republic 
local Catholic associations which 
served as nuclei for a moderate 
amount of Catholic activity. A dis- 
tinguished layman, Dr. Valentin 
Arenas, lawyer and notary, con- 
ceived the idea of absorbing these 
groups into a national organiza- 
tion. The initial steps were taken 
and at Sagua la Grande on the north 
coast of Cuba, the Asociacién de 
Caballeros de Cuba was founded in 
1929. Fourteen local groups com- 
posed the association. At the time 
of the foundation some 470 mem- 
bers belonged to it. The treasury 


was distinguished by the fact that 
not one penny was available even 
for the most necessary expenses. 
This association has become one of 
the pillars of Catholicism in the 


island. Today it constitutes the 
men’s branch of Catholic Action 
and is contributing more than per- 
haps anything else to the rebirth 
of a devotion both to the spiritual 
and the social influence of the 
Church. 

The growth of the Association 
has been steady. A fund has been 
created for the relief of the fami- 
lies of deceased members. The sick 
and infirm are aided and free medi- 
cal and dental care is provided in 
innumerable cases. At the present 
time the membership is well over 
5,000. The number of local bodies 
has reached 107. During the course 
of the fifteen years, the association 
has had in its ranks nearly 12,000 


members. Nearly 120,000 Com- 
munions have been received by 
members in official activities spon- 
sored by the group. Eighteen cen- 
ters are now maintained for re- 
ligious instruction, following the 
lines of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. Fourteen schools for 
workers are maintained by the or- 
ganization, some of which, such as 
the Annunciata in Havana are 
splendidly housed and meet the edu- 
cational needs of the least privi- 
leged classes of Cuban society. One 
model farm is operated and a con- 
siderable number of scholarships 
are provided for indigent students. 
In almost every phase of Cuban 
Catholic life the work of the Asso- 
ciation has made itself felt. Many 
of the local groups have erected 
buildings of their own. The one in 
Havana, which is far from the most 
sumptuous, is, nevertheless, a first 
class center for Catholic work, well 
equipped as to the library and with 
adequate facilities for study and 
recreation. 

The second organization deserv- 
ing of mention and which is one of 
the most original experiments in 
Latin America is the Democracia 
Social Cristiana, established three 
years ago and now in full operation 
as the channel through which 
Catholic social teachings are direct- 
ed at the mass of the people. The 
moving spirit in the movement is a 
remarkable Cuban Jesuit, Father 
Manuel Foyaca, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the Colegio de Belén 
and thoroughly well informed on 
the economics and sociology of 
Cuba. The Christian democratic 
movement announces as its purpose 
the infusion of Christian principles 
into the social and economic think- 
ing of the country. It is not a politi- 
cal party nor does it concern itself 
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in the least with electoral matters. 
The whole purpose is to present the 
Catholic case; make available the 
guiding principles enunciated in the 
Encyclicals and popularize them 
in such a way that they will become 
gradually a part of the social con- 
sciousness of the masses. The move- 
ment expresses itself as absolutely 
opposed to both individualism and 
collectivism: as against the domina- 
tion of capital as well as labor. Its 
program is simple and direct. It 
defends private property and de- 
mands that its social implications 
be fulfilled. It demands that the 
concentration of land in the hands 
of the few under condition of mo- 
nopoly be eliminated. The Cuban 
peasant, the program states, must 
come into his own as a small land 
owner, both as a matter of justice 
and for the achievement of social 
stability. Racism and racial dis- 
crimination in any form is de- 
nounced as a stigma and the inter- 
vention of the State is recognized 
as entirely legitimate for the estab- 
lishment of the proper harmony 
between capital and labor. 

Back in 1941, Father Foyaca de- 
livered a series of lectures at the 
Catholic Student’s Center in Havana 
on the Encyclicals which aroused 
enormous interest. These were later 
published in book form and the 
suggestion made that the time was 
ripe to translate ideas into action; 
take to the rank and file of the 
Cuban people the essential content 
of the Papal pronouncements, ex- 
pressed in terms intelligible to the 
masses and applicable to their par- 
ticular circumstances. Something 
in this way had already been ac- 
complished. In 1933, Monsignor Ar- 
teaga, now Archbishop of Havana, 
had made available the Papal En- 
cyclicals to President Grau San 
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Martin. The chief executive left 
office after four months and his 
program collapsed. He is now 
President again and has already 
given evidence of a strong sym- 
pathy for Catholic social thinking. 
Certainly the time is singularly 
propitious for the diffusion of these 
ideas. In October of 1942, Father 
Foyaca and a small group of zeal- 
ous young men organized a popu- 
lar meeting in one of the poorest 
suburbs of Havana. In November, 
in view of the success of the initial 
effort, a similar meeting was held 
in the city. itself, primarily for the 
working class. The technique of 
popular meetings was being devel- 
oped. The methods were something 
like those employed by the National 
Council of Catholic Men in the 
United States in bringing Catholic 
doctrine to the attention of a heter- 
ogeneous and sometimes indifferent 
public. The movement began to 
send speakers to other Cuban cities. 
In Cienfuegos, Jovellanos, Yaguas 
and other places, public meetings in 
ever increasing proportions atest- 
ed the interest and enthusiasm that 
Catholic social doctrine produced. 
Late in 1942 Democracia Social 
Cristiana issued a formal program, 
stating clearly and precisely its aims 
and aspirations. The Archbishop 
of Havana, Monsignor Manuel Ar- 
teaga y Betancourt, gave it his bless- 
ing and entire support. The most 
considerable Catholic movement in 
Cuba was launched and one of the 
most interesting in Latin America 
was getting under way. The leading 
Havana daily, Diario de la Marina 
editorialized on the movement in 
eulogistic terms, considering it as 
the most adequate reply to the ex- 
tremisms which were becoming 
more and more popular in Cuba. 
The Communist paper, Hoy, struck 
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the sour note with the usual con- 
demnation of the movement as fifth- 
columnist, nazi-fascist and _ totali- 
tarian. Increased activity made it 
possible during 1943 to reach all 
parts of the island. The publicity 
and propaganda were in full swing. 
The six members of the Cuban hier- 
archy gave every support to the 
movement. Prominent figures of 
different political parties joined in 
praising the social and economic 
program it presented. In January 
of 1944 the movement became in- 
corporated as a legal entity and be- 
gan the first steps toward the prac- 
tical organization of the type of so- 
cial units about which its propa- 
gandists had spoken so eloquently. 

In Cuba as elsewhere it was easy 
to present a program but much more 
difficult to demonstrate how that 
program might work in reality. The 
economic organization of Cuba as 
is well known is extremely precari- 
ous. Sugar dominates so complete- 
ly as to overshadow everything else. 
The republic depends totally on the 
fluctuations of a foreign market 
over which it exercises no control, 
so that the national government, no 
matter what its will and desire may 
be, is definitely curtailed since its 
own budget rests on the price of 
sugar abroad. The decline of sub- 
sistence agriculture and the disap- 
pearance of the small farmer are 
part of the general picture of the 
concentration of economic life and 
the proletarianization of the farm- 
er. Democracia Social Cristiana 
has begun to seeks ways of showing 
how Catholic social principles ac- 
tually work in practice. At the 
Colegio de Belén, the preliminaries 
have been taken to organize a co- 
operative among the employees of 
the institution. Father Foyaca has 
addressed a number of the leading 


civic organizations in terms of their 
social responsibility regarding their 
own employees. In this manner, gl. 
though extremely modest at first, 
Cuban public opinion will soon see 
the concrete evidences of how q 
Christian social order might be 
erected. What can be done in 
miniature can be repeated on 4 
larger scale; what works for a small 
community can be multiplied and 
adapted to the needs of a nation. 

The most encouraging aspect of 
the program is its down to earth re. 
alism. It is first and foremost Cuban; 
it exploits the national sentiment 
and establishes a sense of close co- 
ordination between the general idea 
or principle and the stark reality in 
which the peasant or worker lives, 
It is not maudlin and sentimental. 
It does not dwell in the clouds. It 
contains virility and punch. The 
movement is one of the really im- 
portant signs coming out of Latin 
America. Much has been written 
and spoken of Mexican Sinarchism. 
There is no question that this move- 
ment in Mexico is of supreme im- 
portance and promises important 
things for the future. I believe, 
however, without exaggeration that 
the Democracia Social Cristiana of 
Cuba, which makes no noise, works 
slowly and painfully and keeps its 
feet on the ground, offers a more 
effective pattern for what can and 
should be done in the other repub- 
lics than Sinarchism. 

This movement, is above all, the 
most eloquent and effective response 
to Communism. Cuba has been a 
fertile ground for the spread of 
Communism. The party has now 
changed its name to become the 
Popular Socialist Party, but the 
leadership is the same. It is no 
matter of red baiting to say that in 
perhaps no other Latin American 
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republic, not even in Mexico, has 
Communism obtained as much in- 
fluence as in Cuba. The all power- 
ful Cuban Confederation of Work- 
ers, the C. T. C., is Communist 
dominated through the general sec- 
retary, Lazaro Pena. Although a 
minority in this group of unions, 
the Communists have managed to 
retain control for several years. 
Their leadership is first class. Blas 
Roca, Juan Marinello, Lazaro Pena, 
Salvador Garcia Aguero and others 
give the movement a competent 
guidance that few Cuban political 
parties have. Their propaganda is 
active and unceasing. They have a 
daily newspaper and a publishing 
house (Editorial Paginas). Under 
the Batista administration, the 
president of the Communist party, 
Juan Marinello, was a‘member of 
the cabinet, without portfolio. In 
the last elections in which Grau San 
Martin won, the Communists man- 
aged to obtain two senate seats and 
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four in the lower house. Their tac- 
tics are clever and astute. They ex- 
ploit the democratic angle and soft- 
pedal the Marxist. They proclaim 
their unbounded faith in social re- 
form and in the Atlantic Charter. 
They are organized and effective. 
The Catholic movement is the best 
answer to the problem. The old, 
traditional parties are out of touch 
with modern social thinking. The 
Communists and their sympathizers 
are aware of the possibilities of ex- 
ploiting the favorable circumstances 
of our day, especially the prestige 
of the Soviet Union. Cuban Catholi- 
cism is showing how the Encycli- 
cals can be presented for what they 
are: a positive, up-to-date and live 
solution of the economic and social 
ills of our day. The movement is 
modest and has far to go. I believe 
that it holds the promise of be- 
coming one of the vital things 
which is going on in Latin America 
today. 


Ss 


AN FRANCISCO stands in the shadow of the absurdities of Yalta, 
where the three mighty Powers sought not universal peace but 


a balance of power, an equalization of strength. Upon that rock, no 
peace can be built for now or forever more. For if the new peace 
structure is to stand, it must be built for principles not for power, 
for justice not for enslavement, for the safeguarding of civilization, 
not for retribution. That peace must come is the decision of man- 
kind; therefore must our eyes be vigilantly on the accomplishments 
of San Francisco—and upon its defects and failures. Vigilance is 
not opposition. —Georce E. Soxorsky, in the Sun, April 9th. 
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4 lee Bolsheviks are not powerful on account of their own strength, 


but only on account of your weakness. They know what they 
want but you don’t know what you want. They all want the same 
thing but among you everybody wants something different. 


—Dmanirar MeREzHKOVSK!I, The Realm of Anti-Christ (Munich, 1919). 
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By WILuiaAM F. O’BRIEN 


UR world is going through a 
period comparable to the great- 
est upheavals in history. The Ref- 
ormation and the French Revolution 
both brought drastic changes to the 
material and spiritual structure of 
Western Civilization. We realize 
now that World War II. is also go- 
ing to bring profound changes. 
With this in mind and devoted as 
we are wholeheartedly to winning 
the war, it is not surprising that we 
should have lost sight of what is 
going on in those countries which 
are not in the immediate limelight. 
The neutrals, isolated from the 
world, are few and far between. 
Weak economically, they play very 
small parts in “big” politics. For 
instance, what do we really know 
about the present internal condi- 
tions of Switzerland, Spain or Ire- 
land? Very little. We might even 
say: nothing at all. I have had the 
opportunity to study one of these 
neutrals at close range and to see 
for myself what is being done. 
The little news we have about 
Spain is very one-sided and, to a 
great extent, only covers Spain’s in- 
ternational position. What is be- 
ing done in the country? What are 
the present social conditions? Are 
the social laws promulgated during 
the Civil War still in force? What 
is the internal political situation? 
Some people have misconceived 
ideas about Spain, others precon- 
ceived. It is for the former that 
these lines are written. 
We have been told that the pres- 
ent regime in Spain is reactionary, 
in other words that it is old-fash- 


ioned and medieval, as some obsery- 
ers have called it. But such ob- 
servers, by doing so, display their 
lack of historical knowledge, not to 
say lack of formal education. If 
their historical background were at 
all solid they would be willing to 
admit that what they mistakenly 
call the “Dark Ages,” and what is 
technically known to historians as 
the “Medieval Epoch” in history, 
was a fairly complete system and 
that many of its institutions were 
not without merit. At the Reforma- 
tion the Western World was split 
in two: the one Progressivist, the 
other Catholic. And it is in Spain 
that we still find medieval tradition 
as an active force. There has been 
a continuity in Spanish history 
which is totally lacking in the north- 
ern Protestant European countries. 

When we approach the question 
of Spain, we, as Catholics, can un- 
derstand their mentality with far 
greater ease than Protestant ob- 
servers. No nation which has been 
saturated for so long by Catholic 
philosophy, Catholic art, Catholic 
culture, can be really misunder- 
stood by other Catholics. And this 
is the case for Spain. 

And is anyone prepared to state 
that Catholicism has had no influ- 
ence over the Spanish mind? Span- 
iards are realists by nature and re- 
alists by Catholic tradition. Their 
concept of man is universal, com- 
plete. Body and Soul, made in the 
image of God. They think and act 
accordingly. Respect is due to the 
person, the individual. Why? Be- 
cause man is just that, individuus, 
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he has within him that small im- 
mortal spark which differentiates 
him so profoundly from the rest of 
the animate and inanimate world. 

God, to the Catholic Spaniard, is 
everpresent, omnipresent. To quote 
the Spanish atheist: “Thank God 
I’m an atheist.” You find Spaniards 
who hate God (which fact was suf- 
ficiently proven during the Civil 
War) but you will rarely find a 
Spaniard who ignores the existence 
of God. 

The Spanish approach to man is 
Catholic and this is reflected in their 
attitude to the various forms of gov- 
ernment now existent. They claim 
that the political mentality of man 
is not uniform. What may suit one 
nation need not necessarily suit an- 
other. Democracy may work in 
Switzerland or Sweden, but fail in 
Greece or Ethiopia; that Bolshevism 
may suit the Russians but not the 
Hollanders, etc. Therefore claim- 
ing that you cannot mold a people 
to a system, you must mold the sys- 
tem to the people, and if the two are 
incompatible you had better stop 
in your attempt before you have a 
revolution on your hands. 

That is why the Spaniards will 
tell you they are not going to adopt 
the German’s form, or the Afghan- 
istan’s solution, neither are they go- 
ing to be burdened with the Danish 
system. What the Spaniard wants 
is a system which will suit the pecu- 
liarities of the Spanish people. They 
are not importing systems, neither 
are they exporting. 

That is why the Spaniards, be- 
cause they are Catholic and because 
they have so much tradition behind 
them (we must not forget that the 
Aragonese Cortes are previous to 
the British parliament) are not in- 
terested in the de-humanized, de- 
spiritualized “masses” or any sys- 
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tem which considers the people as 
such, but are interested in the com- 
plete man, in Christian man. 

Therefore it is not surprising that 
their social policies are different 
from those adopted in socialist or 
socializant countries. 

The Syndicates, based on the 
Catholic idea of corporations, are 
not a State organization, nor are 
they intended to be part of the State 
structure. Their function is to rep- 
resent the people, by professions 
and trades, and to canalize the work 
of the individual for his own good 
and for the good of the whole of 
the community. The Syndicate is 
self-contained and autonomous, is 
represented by permanent adminis- 
trative officers and freely elected 
legislative representatives of the 
syndicate members. These repre- 


sentatives are elected by the various 
sections of the Syndicate, and any 


member of the Syndicate who is of 
age and a Spanish citizen can pre- 
sent himself as a candidate. 

The Spaniards have followed the 
example set by Oliveira Salazar in 
Portugal and have not made mem- 
bership compulsory, neither do they 
believe in hurrying the organization 
of the system. That is why the first 
free elections held in Spain since 
1935 took place last October, and 
proved to be a decided success for 
the syndicalist system. Curiously 
enough the elections came off at the 
same time as the “republican inva- 
sion” of the northern frontier, and 
the total calm which prevailed all 
over the country during the elec- 
tions opened the eyes of many 
an internal enemy of the present 
regime. 

Spain is, perhaps, the one coun- 
try in the world where the problem 
of the wage earner and his family 
has been partially solved in the 
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Christian manner. The family wage 
is an established fact in Spanish so- 
cial law and has been in operation 
for the last five or six years. Its 
operation is quite simple: six per 
cent of the profits of any commer- 
cial enterprise must be paid to the 
workers in the form of a family al- 
lowance proportionate to the num- 
ber of children in each family. 
Should the total of this allowance 
in any given enterprise fall below 
six per cent of the profits, the re- 
mainder is paid in to a Ministry of 
Labor compensation fund, from 
which other firms may draw if their 
payments of family allowances ex- 
ceed six per cent of their profits. 
This system is in general use and 
has met with the approval of all 
classes. 

Any dispute between worker 
and employer is settled by Labor 
Courts, who apparently, usually 
favor the workers. The finding of 
these courts are final and have 
caused conservative circles to ac- 
cuse the government of socialist 
tendencies. 

There can be no doubt that at the 
end of the Civil War the nobility 
and other landed classes believed 
that they were going to have it all 
their own way. But the present 
regime is now branded as commu- 
nistic by those very same persons. 
The Republic, conscious of the 
farmer’s needs and desires, planned 
to divide the huge, provincial-wide, 
landholdings, which were nothing 
more than a survival of a very re- 
mote historical epoch. But the Re- 
public started off on the wrong foot: 
it simply confiscated, paying no 
compensation, thereby giving the 
former owners a legitimate com- 
plaint. The present regime forces 
the owners to sell to the Herman- 
dades—the local farmers’ organiza- 


tion — who are financed by a spe. 
cially created bank. Now many a 
Spanish farmer is tilling soil which 
is his and which he has bought, and 
not the land of an absentee land. 
lord, while large tracts of land are 
marked down for conversion into 
small holdings. 

Spain was very badly hit by the 
Civil War, and World War II. has 
not made things any easier. Ney- 
ertheless, reconstruction plays an 
important role in the yearly budget 
of the nation. Millions of pesetas 
are spent yearly on reconstruction. 
As no help could be expected from 
the outside, it was found necessary 
to fall back on purely Spanish re- 
sources and a new industry had to 
be created. The difficulties were 
enormous but have been overcome 
to a certain extent. The govern- 
ment agency—Direccion General de 
Regiones Devastadas—in charge of 
reconstruction has completely re- 
built such towns as Belchite, Guer- 
nica and Brunete, of Civil War 
fame. 

That there is still a lot to be done 
in this line is obvious. Reconstruc- 
tion has been slow, due to the lack 
of building materials, a certain lack 
of organizing ability and experi- 
ence, and a justifiable desire to re- 
build well and to bar dishonest con- 
tractors. Spanish capital is pro- 
verbially cautious and up to the 
present most of the costs have been 
borne by the government. Again, 
Madrid, a city of 800,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1936, now has 1,250,000, 
and is still increasing with a birth 
and death rate ratio of about 3.1 in 
favor of the former. In that one 
city alone 50,000 single family 
dwellings are either planned or un- 
der construction. 

Both light and heavy industries 
have increased considerably al- 
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though the shortage of machine 
tools and specialized labor is evi- 
dent. Railways have been reorgan- 
ized and are now state owned. Be- 
fore 1936 transport by rail was in 
private hands, and, owing to poor 
management and road competition, 
they were uneconomic. All stand- 
ard gauge railways have been 
bought out by the government con- 
trolled REDERA, which now oper- 
ates all railways. Owing to the po- 
tential hydro-electric resources all 
the railways system in Spain is to 
be electrified. 

In Spain, as in all countries, so- 
cial services play an important role 
in government plans. Auzilio So- 


cial, primarily founded to combat 
misery and destitution during the 
Civil War, has gradually dropped 
those activities as conditions in the 
country improved. 
pally 


It now princi- 
covers child welfare and 
health. Together with the semi- 
official organization 18 de Julio it 
has built numberless sanatoriums 
and maternity hospitals for the 
working classes. They also run or- 
phan asylums known as Hogares 
Infantiles. But one of Auzilio So- 
cial’s special missions is the educa- 
tion of mothers in the proper han- 
dling of children. The child death 
rate was very high, but there are 
evident signs of improvement. Auz- 
ilio Social also has in its charge Day 
Nurseries, Free Dispensaries, Free 
X-Ray Service, etc. 

Not long ago general Health In- 
surance was made obligatory, but 
is still finding strong opposition in 
the medical profession. Old age in- 
surance is planned. 

The present educational policy 
has received a very mixed press. As 
formerly, the brunt of primary and 
secondary education is borne by the 
educational orders. The national 
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schools are not up to the high stand- 
ard set by the religious schools. 
Salaries for teachers in national 
schools are miserable and, conse- 
quently, suitable instructors are 
hard to find; but a raise in salaries 
is going into effect this year, which 
should solve this problem. 

Contrary to this seeming lack of 
interest in secondary education, the 
interest taken in the universities is 
very great indeed. The University 
City, destroyed during the siege of 
Madrid, has been rebuilt and many 
of the faculties have taken over 
their respective buildings. New 
buildings have gone up at the uni- 
versities of Granada, Santiago, Sara- 
gosa, Valencia. New faculties and 
professorships have been created, 
and a Workers’ University planned 
for Madrid. Scholastic standards 
at the universities are the highest 
in Europe. But what struck me 
most was the importance given to 
religion at the universities. Apolo- 
getics and Catholic Philosophy are 
compulsory for all university stu- 
dents, no matter what subject they 
are following. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the government 
had to contend was that of food. 
They had counted on imports to tide 
the country over during the recon- 
struction period, but owing to war 
conditions little produce could be 
imported in foreign bottoms, and 
the depleted Spanish merchant 
navy has had to carry what produce 
the government could buy abroad, 
mostly in the Argentine. This 
caused a serious shortage as Span- 
ish agricultural methods are, to put 
it mildly, pre-historic, while on the 
other hand any idea of moderniz- 
ing their methods was out of the 
question owing to the lack of agri- 
cultural machinery and artificial 
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manures. At certain periods the 
shortage became acute and during 
1940 and 1941 starvation was just 
around the corner, with the conse- 
quent political and social reactions. 
Black-marketing was general and 
not easily repressed. The problem 
has now been overcome and al- 
though some foods are rationed the 
needs of the Spanish people are cov- 
ered. 

The strong and astounding re- 
vival of religious faith observed 
during the Civil War is still very 
evident, especially in the cities. 
Thousands of faithful, principally 
the young, attend daily Mass. Cath- 
olic Action, ably led, is a great 
strength in the country. No public 
act is complete without its corre- 
sponding religious function. The 
rather theatrical exteriorization of 
religious feeling as evidenced by the 
Holy Week processions in southern 


Spain and which has shocked many 
a foreign Catholic, is still popular 
and there is no sign of its ever be- 


ing otherwise. Vocations are very 
numerous, most religious orders 
having long lists of applicants. Al- 
though much has been done, there 
is still room for a more comprehen- 
sive Church policy. 

This article has been directed 
mainly to giving an idea of the so- 
cial and economic conditions within 
Spain. The ideas are fragmentary, 
of course, as a complete survey 
would require much more space. 
But no article would be complete 
without giving a picture of the pres- 
ent political situation, a situation so 
complex that at times it becomes 
incomprehensible to the foreign ob- 
server. 

On the surface Franco’s support 
comes from the right wing groups, 
and is opposed by the left wing. 
But this is on the surface only. His 
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real supporters are the Falange, an 
organization which at times is more 
radical than most left wing parties 
and is a crosscut of all classes, 
and that large body of people you 
find in all countries: the non-politi- 
cal mass. The Spanish middle-class 
is on the increase and in this group 
you also find many of Franco’s sup. 
porters. 

The monarchists can be consid- 
ered as being against Franco: he 
has failed to bring back the King, 
They are utterly naive and have 
little real influence in the country, 
The Carlists are not active political- 
ly but would still fight as they did 
in 1936, backing any regime which 
was Catholic and anti-Communist. 
The liberals (they are still really 
liberal in the old sense of the word), 
the Catholic republicans and other 
similar groups realize that they 
must support Franco to maintain 
peace and order in the country. 

Franco’s opponents, apart from 
the monarchists, are the socialists, 
the communists, the anarchists 
and are centered in the large cities 
like Madrid and Barcelona, but they 
are fighting among themselves. On 
the whole the anarchists are the 
most important as the Communist 
Party was only powerful because of 
Moscow’s financial backing and the 
party has now dwindled to insig- 
nificance. Another cause for the 
complete disorganization of the left 
is the lack of leaders. The Mexi- 
can group of political exiles has 
very little influence over its former 
followers in Spain. That is the fate 
of most exiles but specially so in 
the case of Spanish political exiles. 
The only exiles who are, to a cer- 
tain extent, still in the good graces 
of their Spanish followers, are 
Negrin and Largo Caballero. The 
others can be discounted. 
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We must not forget that the 
Falange, at first believed to be Fas- 
cist and reactionary, turned out to 
be more radical than conservative, 
is strongly anti-capitalist and has 
gained respect among the “prole- 
tarians” (this does not necessarily 
mean their support). 

Another key to Franco’s position 
is his integrity. Few, no matter 
how opposed in politics, accuse 
Franco of seeking personal glory 
or preferment. In this regard I 
have heard Communists praise him 
and monarchists belittle him. He 
has never been blamed, inside Spain, 
for the misuse of the power he has 
in his hands. All Spaniards realize 
that Spain could not enter World 
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War II. and further realize that it 
was Franco’s Galician tenacity and 
his diplomatic feats of subtlety 
which have kept Spain a neutral 
country. 

On the whole it can be said that 
there is little evidence of a change 
in regime for the moment. The 
Spanish people, like all other Euro- 
pean nations, are too weary of war 
to begin tilting at political wind- 
mills and, as a change of regime 
would inevitably mean civil war 
again or Spain’s entry into World 
War II., I should say that no 
change need be expected until the 
present war is over. And who can 
tell what the conditions will be 
then? 


CHRISTI 


By JAMES Patrick WALSH, S.J. 


... When the Padre hit the silk he was carrying the Blessed Sacrament . . 


TRANGE curvéd silken canopy outspread 
To glory and to float Him angelwise, 

Lest feet dash stoneward from the doming skies, 
And earth embosom the white, living Bread; 
Bright candles burning, and hot watchfires red 
Leap into worship as the thunders rise; 
Here Christophers must fly, and Godhead flies— 
For Christophers need sorely to be fed. 


This is the love, then, this the Lover ours, 
Come after, still athirst, desirous where 


Death climbs like incense, and the bright nails tear 
Limbs, laughter, and the falling, helpless flowers; 
For He makes temples of the cloud-built towers, 
And sanctuary of the wide-rent air. 
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By JOHN DELMAR 


O well-informed person will 
question the necessity of organ- 
izing the Western Hemisphere to 
resist the encroachment of totali- 
tarianism, which, to judge from cur- 
rent trends, may emerge the domi- 
nating world influence after the 
smoke has cleared away. 
Fortunately for us the greater 
part of the New World is over- 
whelmingly Catholic. I say fortu- 
nately, because the Catholic Church 
is the only institution in the mod- 
ern world that considers the totali- 
tarian heresy from the standpoint 
of a moral issue and uncompro- 
misingly condemns its Nazi and 
Soviet manifestations as incompati- 
ble with the dignity of human 
nature. The Catholic Church and 
the totalitarian State are mutually 
exclusive. Wherever they may 
come together, one must destroy the 
other. Between the two there exists 
not one single point of contact on 
which a modus vivendi might be 
negotiated. Both Rome and Mos- 
cow perceive the inevitableness of 
a final, apocalyptic struggle, and the 
atmosphere is charged with the por- 
tents of an impending Armageddon. 
To any person who has given the 
matter one moment’s thought, it is 
obvious that our current proselytiz- 
ing campaign in Latin America, 
financed on an unprecedented scale 
by Protestant missionary societies 
established in the United States, 
constitutes a serious handicap to 
the success of our administration’s 
costly effort to promote better inter- 
national relations in this Hemi- 
sphere. Our State Department has 


black-listed thousands of Axis firms 
doing business in North, Central and 
South America, only to issue pass- 
ports to a swarm of Protestant 
propaganda agents, whose activi- 
ties in one country, Mexico, have 
produced a consumer’s boycott of 
the products of a_ well-known 
American manufacturer, long estab- 
lished there, and the movement 
threatens to extend itself to other 
articles of merchandise identified 
in the public mind with the United 
States. 

In response to house - to - house 
canvassing on the part of Jehovah's 
Witnesses and other nuisance sects, 
the windows of thousands of Mexi- 
can residences display placards 
which bear the inscription: “Somos 
Catélicos. No queremos la inva- 
sidn protestante” (“We are Catho- 
lics. We do not want the Protes- 
tant invasion”). Officious sectarian 
meddling is not the act of a good 
neighbor, and in fairness we must 
admit that the reaction of the Mexi- 
can householder not only is fully 
justifiable, but the fact that so far 
no Protestant agitator has _ been 
roughly handled is greatly to the 
former’s credit. Under similar 
provocation, I suspect we would 
exercise much less restraint. 

Religion means more to the Latin 
than mere Sunday worship. Per- 
haps only a minority of our hemi- 
spheric neighbors may be regular 
communicants; in fact, it is said 
that many of them enter a church 
only three times in their life, once 
for baptism, once for marriage and 
once for burial; but the fact remains 
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that the Catholic religion is the 
amalgam that unites Spaniard, Por- 
tuguese, Indian, Negro and Malay 
as equal sharers in a vast, secular 
culture and common way of life, to 
such an extent that it has become 
inextricably mixed up with their 
concept of fatherland, tradition, re- 
ality and substance. Hence they 
look askance on the current Protes- 
tant offensive as a fifth column at- 
tack upon their national integrity, 
and all Mexicans, freethinkers as 
well as believers, were unanimous 
in protest when Paster Roth de- 
clared that Our Lady of Guadalupe 
is a fetish. 

It is difficult for a great many of 
us to grasp the Latin’s viewpoint 
on the political implications of the 
Protestant campaign, because we 
consider Protestantism to be a 
purely religious issue, and as such 
brush it aside as of little or no im- 
portance in international relations. 
We cannot conceive of a nation in 
general agreement on any religious 
thesis; our experience leads us to 
accept diversity of opinion on the 
subject as normal, not to say de- 
sirable— an attitude which when 
applied to mundane problems pro- 
duces visible chaos and descent to 
the jungle. 

Our tendency to pigeon-hole re- 
ligion as a subject unrelated to 
civic, national or social affairs is 
quite incomprehensible to the Lat- 
in. As Menéndez y Pelayo remarks: 
“Is there any religious system which 
in its organism and consequences 
does not overlap with political and 
social affairs?” Or as Donoso 
Cortés puts it: “All affirmation rela- 
tive to society and government pre- 
supposes an affirmation relative to 
God.” And to quote from a cur- 
rent Mexican review: “If Proudhon 
had not told us that in all political 
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questions we invariably come up 
against theology and vice versa, ex- 
perience would have taught us that 
politics and religion are so intimate- 
ly combined in practice that it is 
difficult to keep them apart.” 

The foregoing proposition may 
conflict with certain current theo- 
ries, but it seems to have been ac- 
cepted by American diplomats and 
statesmen of former generations, 
who succeeded in obtaining tangi- 
ble political benefits for our coun- 
try. Nicholas Trist, commissioned 
by our administration in 1847 to 
negotiate the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo with the Mexican Republic, 
reported that the “old Spaniards” 
and the Catholic clergy were the 
chief obstacles to the dismember- 
ment of that country. Theodore 
Roosevelt, during his tour of South 
America in 1912, when interviewed 
for his opinion as to whether the 
absorption of Latin America by the 
United States would be rapid, re- 
plied: “I believe it will be slow and 
difficult as long as these countries 
remain Catholic.” 

Nicholas Trist and Theodore 
Roosevelt were realists. They had 
a job to do for the United States, 
hence they took the religious issue 
very much into account. Today we 
have a job to do, our future pros- 
perity, perhaps the survival of our 
institutions may depend upon it, 
and the religious issue so far as the 
Latin Americans are concerned re- 
mains very much the same. Sev- 
eral months ago an eminent Mexi- 
can jurisconsult, addressing a gath- 
ering of conspicuous and influential 
colleagues, declared: “.. . Protes- 
tant missions [to Latin America] 
originate only in the United States, 
which by means of this weapon of 
invasion is attempting to foment 
dissension among Mexicans, in the 
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spiritual order in which we are still 
united, and which as our enemies 
recognize constitutes Latin Amer- 
ica’s chief strength... .” 

The Latin, who in general is both 
well informed and logical in his 
thought processes, infers that if 
our Protestant missionary societies 
were truly sincere in their zeal 
to “Christianize” unbelievers, they 
would begin at home, within the 
United States, 78,000,000 of whose 
130,000,000 citizens profess no re- 
ligious affiliation whatsoever. That 
they should prefer to spend their 
millions on proselytizing Catholics 
abroad rather than on converting 
the infidels at home, causes the 
Latin to suspect that their activities 
are inspired by political rather than 
religious motives—or are Catho- 
lics infidels? Perhaps the billions 
the Co-ordinator’s Office has poured 
into romantic schemes to promote 
better international understanding 
in this Hemisphere, could have been 
better employed within the United 
States, on an educational campaign, 
to instruct our missionary people 
that for national self-interest, if for 
no other reason, good neighbors are 
desirable, and that to bracket the 
eminently Christian and highly cul- 
tured nations to the south of us 
with the benighted heathen of dark- 
est Africa, is a sure way to produce 
those antipathies that may jeopar- 
dize our national security. The cur- 
rent Protestant attack upon the 
Catholic Church in Latin America 
fits in very well with Soviet schemes 
of conquest. 

At the final session of the Ninth 
Annual Congress of the Mexican 
Communist Party, held in the Na- 
tional Palace of Bellas Artes, in 
Mexico City, on May 18th of last 
year, the Chilean delegate had this 
to say: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


. . « Our declaration of princi- 
ples stresses the liquidation of the 
semi-feudal survivals that charac. 
terize the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. We refer, in particular, to the 
spiritual and political power of the 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. The Catholic Church has 
characterized itself always as an 
enemy of our cause, but on account 
of its four-hundred years of spirit- 
ual control of the people, its defeat 
will be a difficult task for us to ac- 
complish. Tactical necessities of 
the struggle oblige us at the present 
time to appear in the role of sym- 
pathizers with religion; even the 
Soviet government has found itself 
obliged to grant certain facilities to 
the religions in the U.S.S.R. But it 
is not possible for us or for the 
Catholics to deceive ourselves. ... 

“The laws of the republics of this 
continent permit freedom of wor- 
ship. Under this device it would 
be expedient for our authorities to 
permit the entry into our countries 
of elements of other religions, such 
as Mormons, Anglicans, Protes- 
tants, Buddhists, Jews and Moham- 
medans, and these sects should oc- 
cupy temples in conspicuous places. 
They will help us to spread doubt 
in the gods, because it will be seen 
that there are many. They will help 
us to undermine respect for the re- 
ligions. In this way, little by little, 
we will propagate our positivist and 
individual and collective economic 
theories, so that the new genera- 
tions will come to consider all these 
religions as so much rubbish that 
must be swept away in the interest 
of a better life. It is, therefore, ex- 
pedient, comrades, that you bear 
these orientations in mind, and that 
upon your return to your respective 
zones, you instruct your cells on 
the method of combatting the Cath- 
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olic Church by supporting other 
sects, and thus prepare the crusade 
which will carry us on to final vic- 


tory.” 


Heavy pressure, punctuated by 
intermittent persecution, sustained 
over a period of several hundred 
years, may undermine the old re- 
ligion in Latin America, as it did in 
England and Prussia, or might 
strengthen it, as it did in Ireland 
and Poland. But if the old religion 
were to be stamped out, it would 
not be replaced by Protestantism, 
but by Communism, in which case 
the net result of the outmoded big- 
otry of our missionary people would 
be the nullification of the effect of 
our victories on the field of battle, 
the crippling of our capacity to co- 
operate with other nations for a 
better world order, and the strength- 
ening of Soviet zones of influence 


in this Hemisphere, thus bringing 


closer the final blackout of our 
democratic institutions and the ut- 
ter darkness into which all freedom 
loving peoples will go down to- 
gether, to the accompaniment of the 
siren chorus of advanced thinkers 
and fellow travelers and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who is their prophet. 

There is one way and only one 
in which to correct this situation 
before it may become too late, 
namely, instead of attempting to 
change over our good neighbors to 
suit our own peculiar propaganda 
technique, we must revamp the lat- 
ter in line with their attitudes and 
susceptibilities, and to accomplish 
this we should begin by restraining 
the irrepressible uplift urge of our 
missionary sectors, no matter how 
well intentioned these may be. Our 
outstanding virtue, I think, is recti- 
tude. If we could combine this 
with wisdom and understanding, 
soon we would be going places. 


Sr 


N or out of fiction, the use of obscene language (quoted or first- 
hand) indicates just what it seems to indicate; and that is not 
good writing. .. . We are quite aware that many great writers have 
obscene passages; that was where they were too lazy to write well, 
or had nothing to say, or wanted to get an easy “shock effect.” . .. 
In the long run, it won’t even do that. . . . Neither does such verbal 
frankness in writing testify to any special knowledge of “the facts 


of life,” of “realism,” or truth. 


. .. Genuine realism is shown by the 


choice of language, as of conduct in general... . As for instance, any 
one who would eat poison is displaying much less knowledge of 
reality than the person who refuses it. . . . If you happen to be pick- 
ing mushrooms, a realistic mind will tell you to be careful, . . . That 
is what a great many professed “realists” have yet to learn. 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune Book Review, January 21st, 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE. WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE PARACHUTE CHAPEL 


r could hardly be called a chapel. 
Even for the front lines it wasn’t 
much; just a blue supply parachute 
suspended bell-like from a sapling, 


its scalloped outer hem held open 


by two bamboo uprights. Its altar 
was a litter, borrowed from the 
thatched-hut hospital nearby, for 
Masses. 

Behind this rayon chapel rose the 
shaggy Philippine mountains, their 
slopes matted with thick jungle 
growth and their peaks feathered 
by mist. Without turning their 
heads, worshipers kneeling before 
the chapel’s altar could see the occa- 
sional puffballs of smoke on the 
ridges and, seconds later, hear the 
soggy wumph of exploding mortar 
shells. 

This was a chapel surrounded by 
war—and the enemy. Through the 
tangle of forest, threaded by muddy 
trails and swift-currented streams, 
roamed the Japanese. Skirmishes 
resembling the ghost-like but bloody 
Indian warfare of 200 years ago 
took place daily. 

From the isolated plateau base, 


on the edge of which stood the 
chapel, patrols left constantly. Some 
of their men never returned; some 
were brought back on litters, their 
faces covered with a blanket. For 
many a man who attended Mass on 
Sunday, a burial service was read 
on Monday. 

It is doubtful whether, in the 
history of the Philippines cam- 
paign, a Catholic chapel has meant 
so much, spiritually, to its congre- 
gation. If the men found solace and 
a brief refuge from fear anywhere, 
they found it here, kneeling in 
prayer before the crude wooden 
cross. The proximity of death, it 
might be said, brings to men a 
stronger fellowship with God than 
does life. Here, death was every- 
where; it was in the memories of 
yesterday, the fears of tomorrow. 
And tangibly, it was in the crack of 
the sniper’s bullet and the blanketed 
body stretched on the ground. 

Chaplain of this Parachute Chapel 
was Father Edward Dunne, a Jesuit 
priest from Brooklyn, N. Y. Blond 
and husky, he had once taught at 
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the Ateneo de Manila. Now Father 
Dunne was returning, a soldier as 
well as a priest. 

At dawn on December 16th, just 
as the chill mountain mist was be- 
ing shredded by the sun, American 
troops had a chance to fight for 
their chapel — and for their lives. 
Across the stubbled clearing, flanked 
by the rocky ravine and dense jun- 
gle, slithered thirty Japs, intent on 
wiping out the tiny garrison and 
capturing its supplies. 

To the left of the Parachute 
Chapel machine guns on the defense 
perimeter caught the attackers in a 
vicious cross-fire and broke up the 
assault. 

Directly in front of the chapel, 
however, the Nipponese faced only 
rifles. For nearly four hours they 
engaged in a pitched battle with the 
Yanks, until, leaving their dead be- 
hind them, they retreated into the 
gloom and silence of the jungle. 

Now the chapel was more than a 
place of worship. It was something 
the men had fought for. It was 
something one of them had died for. 

“Despite its horror,” said Father 
Dunne, “that attack created a deep- 
er bond between man and man, and 
between man and the chapel at 
whose altar he had knelt.” 

Christmas dawned clear and hot 
—the dripping heat of the tropics. 
Yet, although the patrollers still 
trudged off into the mountains, 
their slung rifles pointing to the 
cloudless sky, and although the 
wounded lay with closed eyes on 
their litters, it was a day of rejoic- 
ing. Each man was thankful for at 
least one thing: he was alive. 

At ten o’clock the soldiers flocked 
to.Mass. Most of them were bare 
to the waist and their bronzed 
backs, dewed by sweat, glistened in 
the sun. Beside them were their 


rifles and their helmets. One of the 
men had a white square of gauze 
taped to his shoulder where, a few 
days before, mortar-shrapnel had 
creased the flesh. Another’s arm 
was splinted from wrist to elbow. 
The wounded who were well enough 
to attend were carried close to the 
altar on stretchers. Their lips 
moved soundlessly. 

A handful of Filipinos knelt be- 
side the Americans. The men were 
dressed in scrubbed khaki shorts, 
retailored cast-offs the long-legged 
Yanks had given them... The wom- 
en, shy and grave, wore simple 
dresses saved from pre-war days, or 
flamboyant skirts created out of 
colored parachute scraps. 

The faces of the natives showed 
happiness. For many, who had fled 
to the hills when the Japs invaded 
in 1941, this was the first Christmas 
Mass in nearly three years. When 
the Americans returned to the 
Philippines they brought more than 
freedom and food. They also 
brought Catholicism. The bond of 
a common religion with the soldiers 
was reflected in the faces of the 
Filipinos. 

“Probably never again,” Father 
Dunne told them that morning, 
“will you spend another Christmas 
which is as close to the spirit of the 
first one as this. Like the early. 
travelers to Bethlehem you, too, are 
homeless. At night you sleep. on 
the hard ground. There is no shel- 
ter from the rain, and your food is 
meager. hi} 

“Then, as now, there were pirates 
and plunderers — greedy, black- 
hearted bullies who robbed : and 
killed. Yet from this boiling caldron 
of hate and fear and slaughter, 
peace came to the world. Peace 
came because men had faith, and 
because they believed in the teach- 
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ings of Him Who was born in a 
stable 1,944 years ago today.” 

There were carols; good, sound 
carols which men had sung down 
through the ages: “O, Come All Ye 
Faithful,” and “Little Town of 
Bethlehem” and “Joy to the World.” 
The Filipinos sang, too, in their 
Visayan dialect, and the thin voices 
of the girls filigreed the stout 
American baritones. 

One of the boys had an accordion 
which he had carried for two days 
over the steep mountain trails. It 
accompanied the carolers. The 
Japs, hearing the distant voices of 
the singers, must have wondered. 


Later, after Mass, the soldiers 
gathered in small groups and con. 
tinued the ancient hymns, or talked 
quietly of other Christmasses. 

“There was no somberness of 
despair,” said Father Dunne. “Ip. 
stead, there was hope. The Mass 
had made a deep impression they 
would not soon forget.” 

Now the campaign is over, and 
only a few natives remain on the 
plateau. The chapel is gone. But 
there are men who will remember 
it always as a symbol of the courage 
and faith it gave them when they 
most needed it. 

Lt. BANNING REPPLIER. 
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MENDEL 


HAT there can be no real con- 
flict between true religion and 
true science is demonstrated in the 
Mendel Medal which will be award- 
ed for the sixteenth time this spring 
- by Villanova College, Villanova, 
Penn., in honor of Gregor Johann 
Mendel, who propounded the Men- 
delian theory of heredity. 
Although many persons are fa- 
miliar with the Mendelian theory 
which clarified for science not only 
the laws of dominance and reces- 
sion, but proved certain principles 
of heredity which opened an entire 
new world for the scientist, there 
are many who do not know that 
Mendel was not only an abbot of 
the Augustinian monastery of St. 
Thomas at Briinn, a city of a quar- 
ter of a million in the present 
Moravian section of Czechoslo- 
vakia, but that he conducted his ar- 
duous experiments in his few spare 
hours within the cloister of the 
monastery. 
The results of Mendel’s experi- 


ments have revolutionized plant 
and animal life. 

For the first time since the award 
was instituted in 1929 with be- 
stowal upon Dr. John A. Kolmer, 
director of the Research Institute 
of Cutaneous Medicine in Philadel- 
phia, the award was not made in 
1944. The 1943 award went to Dr. 
George Speri Sperti, director of the 
Institutum Divi Thomae. 

The results of his eight years of 
work were recorded by Mendel in 
a forty-page paper, “Experiments 
in Plant Hybridization,” read at 
meetings in 1865 of the Natural 
History Society in Briinn. Trans- 
lations and reprints were made by 
the British Royal Historical So 
ciety. 

Then a curious thing happened. 
This paper was apparently lost to 
science and it was not until thirty- 
five years later that several botan- 
ists, each curiously working inde 
pendently, discovered the docu- 
ments, deVries in Holland, Correns 
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in Germany, and Tschermak in 
Austria, each of whom from his 
own experiments confirmed the 
work of Mendel, who was no longer 
living, for he had died on January 
6, 1884, of chronic nephritis at the 
abbey and did not live to see his 
theories accepted. Mendel’s paper 
has been termed a “model of lucid- 
ity and expository skill’ by W. 
Bateson of Cambridge University, 
prominent authority on Mendel. 

In his work Mendel realized fac- 
tors which other scientists had 
overlooked, the necessity of consid- 
ering each generation separately and 
of beginning with pure-breeding, 
homogenous materials. He also 


showed that it is possible to calcu- 
late the chances of any form breed- 
ing true. 

Because it offered a variety of 
colors for experimentation, Mendel 


used for much of his work the com- 
mon pea (pisum sativum) and later 
imported European, Egyptian and 
American bees in large numbers, 
carrying on much of his work in his 
own living quarters. 

Son of an Austrian farmer, Jo- 
hann Mendel was born July 22, 
1822, at Heizendorf in the “kuhl- 
and” district of Austrian Silesia. 
Although Jewish origin is suggest- 
ed by the name, that supposition is 
probably not correct as the family 
hame appears in the church regis- 
ter of the seventeenth century and 
not until 1765 with the beginning 
of the reign of Joseph II. did Jews 
assume surnames. Mendel’s father 
early initiated him to the skill of 
grafting trees. 

After attending school conducted 
by his uncle, Anton Schwirtlich, 
Mendel continued at the govern- 
ment school where his talents were 
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recognized. At the gymnasium at 
Troppau one of the instructors was 
an Augustinian monk and it is be- 
lieved possible he may have inter- 
ested Mendel in becoming a monk, 
for, his term finished, Mendel pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for 
admission as a novice to the Augus- 
tinian house at Briinn. 

The name “Gregor” (in religion) 
he adopted, for Johann was his bap- 
tismal name. At the age of twenty- 
five, in 1847, Mendel was ordained 
a priest, and remained to teach at 
the monastery, becoming the abbot 
in 1868. 

While enjoying success in his 
teaching, Mendel conducted his ex- 
periments, although his notes on 
bees have not been found. A man 
of several interests, Mendel also 
studied meteorology and published 
his records at Briinn, took interest 
in sunspots, served as chairman of 
a bank at Briinn, and was also a 
chess player. 

Satisfactory explanation for the 
fact that his experiments remained 
dormant for thirty-five years is be- 
lieved to lie in the fact that the 
zoologists including Darwin, Galton 
and Weisman, occupied the scien- 
tific limelight with their spectacu- 
lar findings. 

Until 1900, when Mendel’s papers 
were discovered, there was but one 
reference to his observations, that 
of Focke in “Pflanzenmischlinge, 
1881.” Mendel’s paper, “Experi- 
ments in Plant Hybridization,” and 
one he prepared four years later, 
“Hieracium,” on his work with 
the hawk seed, were exchanged by 
the Briinn society with most of the 
European academies including the 
Royal and the Linnean. 

MuRIEL S. O’NEILL. 





THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


HE new play by Tennessee Wil- 

liams, which has become the chief 
topic of theater conversation, has the 
haunting quality of an unhappy dream. 
Four frustrated persons grope for a 
handrail in the fog of their own dis- 
abilities, but since this is Williams and 
not Saroyan any hope that they find 
their way out is left to be built up in 
our own imagination. The form is the 
one adapted from the Chinese by 
Thornton Wilder in Our Town with- 
out visual framing and by Van Druten 
in I Remember Mama with its charm- 
ing pictures. It has been suggested 
that in The Glass Menagerie, the Nar- 
rator is not an integrated part of the 
story. I believe that he is and the 
wistful haziness of his memories are 
caught up as a mood and sustained. 
The set by Mielziner seems also a com- 
ponent with the perspective of the 
alley with clotheslines and the blank 
brick wall that dissolves into the tene- 
ment bed-sitting-room, where the only 
furnishings are functional to the story 
—the day-bed, the armchair, the tele- 
phone, the phonograph and the pic- 
ture of the father with his irresponsi- 
ble smile. It is with the telephone 
that the mother earns some pitifully 
few extra dollars by her softly per- 
sistent soliciting of magazine sub- 
scriptions. It is one with the flut- 
tery nagging that has evidently driven 
her husband out of the house and 
will inevitably wear down her son’s 
patience. 

The son has repressed his craving 
for adventure by working in a ware- 
house to help his mother and sister 
and eases his frustration with the 
“movies” which means the bar across 
the alley. It is the son who tells the 
story. The sister is a pale child, at- 
tenuated in mind and body who lives 
in a dream world of her glass animals 
and the music of her father’s worn- 
out records. Her mother has hoarded 
her pennies to send the girl to a busi- 


ness college but it only made her sick 
to her stomach. That is why the 
mother makes up her mind that what 
her daughter needs is a husband and, 
recalling the Gentleman Callers of her 
youth and beauty, she persists until 
her son brings home a Gentleman Call- 
er to supper. He is to carry the slipper 
to her Cinderella. The mother makes 
the girl a new dress; puts a gay cover 
on the daybed; dresses herself in old 
finery; buys wine for supper. And 
the Gentleman Caller actually appears 
and turns out to be the hero of the 
girl’s school days. He preens his 
mediocrity in the girl’s romantic 
memories. He whirls her in her first 
dance. Then he announces that he 
has a girl already whom he is going 
to marry. The mother turns on the 
son. He walks out and the father grins 
from the wall on the two deserted 
women. 

As Narrator, the son, turned mer 


chant seaman, confesses that he has | 


never had any news of his family; the 
only flaw in the sequence of his memo- 
ries is how he could recall the long 
scene between his sister and the Gentle. 
man Caller unless he and his mother 
were eavesdropping. Anthony Ross 
seems exactly right as the Gentleman 
Caller. Julie Haydon’s crippled girl is 
sensitive as always and as fragile as 
the glass unicorn she presses in the 


hand of her first and last (?) partner. « 


Eddie Dowling as the son gives one 


of his finest performances, never ob-. 


truding himself but showing the mah 
hunted by his conscience, hating the 


drab warehouse and loving his sister;. 


hating and loving his mother. 
As for Laurette Taylor, 
bridged the years since Peg O’ My 
Heart with another triumph, and has 
discovered the Duse method of mak 
ing the most delicate delineation in- 
delible. She seems to speak in whit 
pers yet can be heard in the farthest 
seat in the balcony; her Southern ac 
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cent never is accented and yet it col- 
ors not only her diction but her ges- 
tures; she appears too fluttery to be 
sure of her next line yet she domi- 
nates imperceptibly the whole action. 
Her gentleness may appear flabby but 
it is indestructible. You know that 
nothing can ever check the flow of the 
memories of her girlhood —that she 
will always be interminably annoying 
and indomitable. She is a presence, 
pathetic, comic and tragic that her son 
can never forget—nor her audience. 
It is equally regrettable and unneces- 
sary that in a play of such delicate 
caliber, the name of Christ should be 
spoken several times by the Gentle- 
man Caller. The son does the same 
on one occasion but is reproved by 
the mother. In every other respect all 
credit must be given to Mr. Dowling 
as producer and director with Miss 
Margo Jones of national Civic Theater 
reputation.—At the Playhouse. 


FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE.—Alessandro 
de Medici, great nephew of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, gave Florence the five 
most shameful years of her history 
until his low excesses were cut short 
by the dagger of his cousin, Loren- 
zino. No one regretted Alessandro, 
least of all his sixteen - year-old 
bride, Charles V.’s daughter, Mar- 
garet of Parma, later to be regent 
of the Netherlands. Alessandro was 
a younger contemporary of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

In 1924, Edwin Justus Mayer wrote 
a satirical romantic comedy in which 
Joseph Schildkraut, then known as 
“the Younger,” swaggered through 
three acts laid in Renaissance Florence 
as that ribald ruffian and master crafts- 
man, Benvenuto. The Medici were 
caricatured in the person of a licen- 
tious ass whom Mayer called Alessan- 
dro, who coveted in a much more man- 
nerly fashion than the real Alessandro, 
Cellini’s lovely little model, Angela. 
Cellini first risks his neck to keep the 
exquisite creature for himself and then 
discovering that she is really a silly 
~cocotte who interferes with his work, 
he hands her over with a grand ges- 
ture and better bargain to the Duke. 
The flirtatious Duchess, whom Mayer 
substituted for the virtuous Margaret 
of Parma, remains Cellini’s more seri- 
ous problem. 
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To a melodious and quickening 
score by Kurt Weill, Mr. Mayer has 
now attempted to transpose his com- 
edy into a musical, with lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin, but in making the main 
theme a conventional romance, the 
satire dissolves into somnolent and 
highly conventional intrigue. After a 
hopeful opening chorus of hangmen 
awaiting Cellini, nothing follows but 
a parade of a costumed chorus. In 
this version, the wicked Duke is a dod- 
dering old fool who, in the amiable 
hands of Melville Cooper, is certainly 
His Grace—the only saving grace of 
the evening. Jo Mielziner and Raoul 
Pene DuBois have given all the visual 
aid possible. Their Renaissance back- 
ground is full of style and beauty and 
the costumes, if ostentatiously rich in 
texture, have distinction and authen- 
ticity, one of the loveliest being fash- 
ioned after the girl in the long flower 
sprigged dress in Botticelli’s “Prima- 
vera.” There is also a fascinating if 
superfluous picture of the Court of 
France and Francis I. with his em- 
blem, the Salamander, on the traveler 
curtain, which proves that the design- 
ers study their period. 

The only actor who dimly suggests 
a sixteenth century Florentine is Ferdi 
Hoffman as Alessandro’s murderous- 
ly-minded cousin, who might have 
stepped out of a Bronzino portrait. As 
for the hero, Earl Wrightson clothes 
his good baritone voice with a sopho- 
moric respectability that is far re- 
moved from the raffish rascality of 
Cellini. The Angela is the traditional 
type of Broadway “cutie.” Like sev- 
eral other costly failures this winter, 
the trimmings to the Firebrand must 
have cost about $200,000 while the wit 
is bankrupt. It’s a terrible pity to 
have wasted Mr. Weill’s delightful mu- 
sic.—At the Alvin. 


Ir’s a Girt.—It opens most agree- 
ably with the twelve children—twelve 
well brought-up children —who can 
enact “Information Please” with their 
pedagogical parent while they eat 


supper. The story then whirls Papa, 
the Minister and the pretty eldest 
daughter to Uruguay where the Pro- 
fessor’s sister, disowned by him long 
ago for a serious misstep, has left her 
niece some valuable property on the 
condition of there being by this time 
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some bar sinister in the Professor’sw'in Act I., and Act II. has some bitter 


own family. Naturally most families 
of twelve need some more money, but 
we doubt if many Papas are willing 
to stoop to the low level of the Profes- 
sor to get it. The playwrights finally 
take pity on him and contrive a trick 
and innocent solution. This is the 
first play in English by Curt Goetz, 
who is both Papa and the author. He 
naturally hasn’t cheated himself out of 
any lines or laughs but he also knows 
how to get them. His wife, Valerie 
Van Martens is Mamma who never 
reaches Uruguay so she is left out 
of Act II. and is very much missed. 
Julie Harris is very attractive and 
gay as the eldest daughter —all of 
seventeen! 

It’s a Gift just misses being a pleas- 
ant comedy by the bad taste of Act II. 
Miss Bergner and her husband this 
winter with The Overtons also seemed 
to have the idea that American profits 
were dependent on unsavory material. 
We trust the financial results will 
prove that good taste pays—even on 
Broadway.—At the National. 


Kiss THEM FOR Me.—Supposedly a 
comedy, this dramatization by Luther 
Davis of a story called “Sliore Leave,” 
seems more a sideshow of war hor- 
rors when three heroes of the Pacific, 
back for an anomalous four days leave, 
lock themselves up in a suite in San 
Francisco for an orgy. How they be- 
gin to recruit some girls is by hand- 
ing out cards reading “Nylons for Sale 
in Room 000.” Actually one of the 
plane crew is a happily married man 
whose worst dissipation is calling his 
wife in New York. While the pilot, 
unhappily married, falls in love with 
a plane plant manager’s daughter 
which leaves “Mississippi” with a nit- 
wit defense worker, Alice, and before 
much can happen, all three aviators 
have to report for tests at the Navy 
Hospital which threaten to cut short 
further active duty. 

The main point of the book was evi- 
dently to satirize civilians in defense 
and the “desk job Navy” and to show 
how the boys begin to be homesick for 
the more co-operative and cleaner (?) 
atmosphere of their carrier. The pilot 
lays out the manager of the plane 
plant when he tries to exploit them 
to increase production—and profits— 


joking about the red tape of Naval Hos. 
pitals, but Act III. has a hurried farce 
ending. This might possibly haye 
made a poor grade if the author and 
director had been willing to sacrifice 
the best scene in Act II. when a dying 
veteran meets his old mates. George 
Abbott would undoubtedly. have cyt 
that scene to save his farce. Neither 
Shumlin nor Davis had the heart to 
do it. 

Richard Widmark gives a tense per- 
formance as the pilot whose nerves 
are crackling with overstimulation and 
malaria; Dennis King, Jr., is remark. 
ably good as the more phlegmatic ado- 
lescent; Robert Allen is the married 
airman, and Judy Holliday has made 
her reputation as the little silly who 
is willing to pay any price for nylons, 
Kiss Them for Me might have been a 
savage satire or a fast farce; it has 
turned out to be a hybrid that will 
linger on for motion picture rights and 
will undoubtedly appear in quite a 
different form in a picture. All it 
proves is that Luther Davis in his first 
play has an ear for dialogue—and un- 
fortunately no inhibition against blas- 
phemy.—At the Belasco. 


DARK OF THE Moon. —No creative 
writing can be without imagination 
but the imagination that takes a 
handspring into fairy territory has lat- 
terly become so unfashionable that 
this play, which won the Maxwell 
Anderson award for poetic drama in 
1942 at the University of Iowa, has 
been hailed as a delightful novelty. 
Like Sing Out, Sweet Land! its source 
is American folklore but I believe it is 
probably unfair to judge either solely 
on their Broadway productions which 
may likely have blurred the finer 
points of the original versions. Dark 
of the Moon is the legend of the witch- 
boy who falls in love with the very 
human Barbara Allen and is willing to 
give up his goblin heritage to become 
a mortal. It is a subject rich in tre 
dition and symbolism but in the play, 
as now presented, the witch-boy's 
struggle between flight with the eagles 
and pushing a plow is all tangled up 
in the issue between good and evil. |, 
for one, became completely confused 
about the odds. Should one “root” 
for the witch-boy’s conversion to mor- 
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tality or for Barbara’s escape from an 
evil power? Was Barbara’s oath to 
her goblin husband considered bind- 
ing? The Conjur Woman had told the 
witch-boy that only if Barbara re- 
mained faithful to him for a full year 
could he become human, but when 
Barbara has a goblin child and is 
roused at the church meeting into com- 
mitting sin to save herself from her 
goblin husband, the moral values seem 
hopelessly involuted. Not that that 
probably bothers the audience as a 
whole but they unconsciously react to 
the fact that the climax is not clean 
cut. It’s much safer to deal with 
demons in a Catholic background 
where Barbara’s marriage to a witch- 
boy would ipso facto have been in- 
valid and she could have been married 
to her Christian lover. 

Curiously enough in the process of 
writing this review I have come 
across a letter in The New York Times 
of April 8th from the designer of the 
original production in Iowa which 
points out that Howard Richardson 
intended Dark of the Moon as a satire 
on folk drama. This helps to explain 
some puzzling features of the direction 
which seemed to wobble between par- 
ody and poetry. It was hard to figure 
out before why the minister and the 
church meeting seemed to be a bit 
farced because it simply detracted 
from the dramatic tension. As a mat- 
ter of fact there are still traces of the 
satire throughout but young Richard 
Hart plays the witch-boy with such 
vital imagination that he lifts the play 
inevitably to poetic tragedy. His sug- 
gestion by his carriage of his arms of 
his kindred spirit, the eagle; the de- 
livery of his lines and his movements 
all have an unexaggerated but exotic 
quality. 

Carol Stone is Barbara Allen. George 
Jenkins has designed some picture 
book sets of the Smoky Mountains 
and there is spirited incidental mu- 
sic by Walter Hendl. But I do 
wish that the witch-girls looked less 
like phantoms of the Follies and I 
was about to say I would like to see 
one folk drama without a_ revival 
meeting, but if this was meant for 
satire then it is legitimate. Richard 
Hart will climb even higher than 


the Smokies.— At the Forty - sixth 
Street. 
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THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. 
—The one disappointment before 
about The Barretts was that one was 
never invited to follow them to Italy. 
Now they have returned from a tri- 
umphal Italian tour and even if they 
can’t speak about it in the play, the 
audience has been let into some of the 
secrets of it in the press and a new 
bond of sympathy is warm in the thea- 
ter. Fortunately McKay Morris proves 
to be a Mr. Barrett of distinction and 
force because Miss Cornell has so- 
grown. into the soul of her Elizabeth 
that she makes greater demands than 
ever for strong support and it is no 
simple matter for even Brian Aherne 
to keep pace with her. Brenda Forbes 
also seems better than ever as Wilson 
but the exigencies of travel have cast 
Flush as a tiny Yorkshire terrier; 
the soul of a fine canine actor, how- 
ever, transfigures the diminutive body. 
Patricia Calvert is now Arabel and 
Emily Lawrence makes a very prom- 
ising debut as Henrietta while Ivan 
Simpson makes much of the brief 
appearance as Dr. Ford - Waterlow. 
What a delightful revival!—and what 
a happy choice it was for our 
armed forces.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


THE BALLET THEATER.—With beauty 
and gaiety as fresh as the spring, the 
ballet sparkles once more at the Metro- 


politan. To relieve the sadness of 
their absence in Seven Lively Arts, 
Markova and Dolin have also returned 
for some performances but, of course, 
Markova’s lovely presence is always 
needed although Nora Kaye, Alicia 
Alonzo, Janet Reed and Roselle High- 
tower are ballerinas of whom any 
company should be proud. It is Tou- 
manova who has created the role of 
The Girl in Nijinska’s Harvest Time 
with Kriza as the Shepherd. It is 
danced in classic style against a 
radiant blue backdrop to music by 
Wienawski with shepherds and shep- 
herdesses and the stage compositions 
are always agreeable and informal, 
but completely subservient to the in- 
tricacies of the choreography assigned 
to the ballerina—a sequence of such 
series of “finger turns” and feats of 
delicate prowess that the poetry of 
movement seems overlooked in the 
very perfection of its accomplishment. 
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Beauty bends to technique. It was a 
relief to have Toumanova return, vi- 
brant and relaxed as the Miller’s Wife 
in Massine’s Three Cornered Hat. Its 
curiously cool and impersonal set by 
Picasso is in complete contrast to the 
blended fire and wit of the Miller as 
danced by Massine. Semenoff’s old 
Governor is a masterpiece of make-up 
and comedy. Agnes de Mille has done 
a great deal this year for Tally Ho by 
tightening the action. It now has the 
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brittleness of the porcelain figures it 
plays with in the forests of Fontaine. 
bleau; Janet Reed is delicious as the 
“dainty rogue”—the Marquise. 

The new Tudor Ballet Undertow wij 
be reviewed next month and meap. 
while I find Fancy Free only grows 
better and better by repetition, and 
my congratulations go to Mr. Hurok-or 
Mr. Tudor or whoever plans the pro. 
grams for the marvelous variety of 
mood they can offer in one evening, 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTtH FAatHER.—It looks as if 
the Days would spend the summer at 
the Empire. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—There’s never yet been 
a night without standees at the St. 
James. 


Kiss AND TELL. — Adolescent com- 
edy—not recommended for children. 
—At the Bijou. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—As dan- 
gerous in morals as it is expert in tech- 
nique.—At the Morosco. 


May 


FoLtow THE GirLts.—Our advice— 
don’t!—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


July 


Hats Orr To Ice.—Comedy and 
beauty go hand in hand with Trenk- 
ler and Carol Lynne. Lavish skating 


= at popular prices.—At the Cen- 
er. 


TEN LitrLe INbDIANS.—WNine are 
killed off before the last curtain —At 
the Plymouth. 


October 


Sone or Norway.—Grieg’s composi- 
tions enrich a rich operetta with Mme. 
Irra Petina.—-At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—One and a quarter 
per cent of the gross weekly receipts 
is paid to the America Negro Theater. 
This is the only good news so far as 
we are concerned about this sordid 
and unpleasant play except the excel- 
lent acting of the all-Negro cast—Al 
the Mansfield. 


November 


BLoomeR Gir_.—Act II. atones for 
Act I. which is inclined to be dull and 
suggestive. Act II. is rich in ballet, 
Huey’s songs and a charming ensen- 
ble in Cicero Falls.—At the Shubert. 


SoLpIer’s Wire.— Rose Franken’s 
warm comedy of post-war adjust 
ments with a fine cast.—At the Golden. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAmMA.— With Mady 
Christians as Mama and Homolka 4s 
Uncle Chris this appealing family 
chronicle of Norwegians in San Fran- 
cisco is as satisfactorily staged 4 
played and is an evening to be re 
membered.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—No doubt the most popt- 
Jar comedy.—At the Forty-sixth Streel. 
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January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—One of the finest 
plays of the season with Fredric March 
as the American Major who did so 
much for the Sicilian village——At the 
Cort. 


Tue Late GeorGE APLEY.—Leo G. 
Carroll has never done anything bet- 
ter than this portrait of a pre-War I. 
Boston gentleman. A very entertain- 
ing comedy.—At the Lyceum. 


SEVEN LivELy Arts.— Billy Rose’s 
much advertised revue is distinctly 
disappointing even with Beatrice Lil- 
lie and Markova. The bad language 
is also deplorable.—At the Ziegfeld. 


February 


Tue Hasty Heart.—Capt. John Pat- 
rick’s drama set in a convalescent 
ward in a Burmese Hospital. One GI 
play that doesn’t resort to cursing but 
has plenty of charm and laughs and 
emotion.—At the Hudson. 


On THE Town.—By the same trio 
who created the ballet, Fancy Free. A 
very unusual smart musical.—At the 
Adelphi. 


Dear RutH.—Very funny farce that 
keeps up its laughs at the same pace 
till the final curtain. About a little girl 
who likes to write to servicemen.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


March 


Up In CENTRAL Park. — Elaborate 
musical based on the story of Boss 
Tweed and designed in the mode of 
Currier and Ives. Good singing and 
perfect taste——At the Century. 


THE OvertTons. — Noisy and vulgar 
farce which sells out on the two for 
one pass basis.—At the Forrest. 


Hope FOR THE Best.—Franchot Tone 
and Jane Wyatt in a comedy which 
stresses the personal responsibility of 
each citizen in world politics. Has 
plenty of charm and humor.—At the 
Royale, 


April 


FooLisH Notion.—Philip Barry has 
contrived some imaginary scenes to 
prove how differently each one of us 
appears to our friends and family. In 
his comedy four different people pic- 
ture for themselves the return of a 
soldier: his father-in-law, his wife, 
the friend who was about to marry the 
wife and his adopted daughter. It is 
penetrating in satire and the wife—an 
actress in her own right—is brilliant- 
ly played by Tallulah Bankhead.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


BLACKFRIAR’S GUILD.—A comedy 
with music, Slice It Thin! opens on 
Thursday, May 10th, and will run till 
June. This is the last production of 
the season at 316 West 57th Street. 


SS 


E have been so preoccupied with trying to find out how to teach 
everybody to read anything that we have forgotten the importance 
of what is read. Yet it is obvious that if we succeeded in teaching every- 
body to read, and everybody read nothing but pulp magazines, obscene 
literature, and Mein Kampf, the last state of the nation would be worse 


than the first. 


Literacy is not enough. 


—From Education for Freedom. By Ropert Maynarp Hutcuins (Baton Rouge, La.: 


Louisiana State University Press). 
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INSTRUMENT OF PEACE 


A COMMON complaint among North 
American Catholics for long resident 
in the South is that the clergy have 
not sufficiently instructed the people. 
Numbers of the clergy (and this is an 
old Spanish practice) have been more 
given to the promotion of specialized 
devotions, of a special shrine, of a 
saint, than in explaining to the people 
the rational basis of their faith. In- 
telligent Latin laymen often complain, 
therefore, that the people live in a cer- 
tain ignorance of the dogmas and the- 
ology of their faith. What is needed 
in the sermons is less of devotional 
tenderness and religious emotion, and 
more of the rationality of Catholicism. 
Most of the preaching has seemed to 
be for the women. Many of the ser- 
mons I have heard have been such as 
not to encourage a man to return. Be- 
sides an overemotional quality, there 
has been too much yelling and rapid, 
excited delivery; no measured, solid 
reasoning. 

Nevertheless, speaking of the padres, 
some of the finest men one might ever 
wish to meet, intelligent, open-minded, 
and charming, are among the Latin 
American clergy. Many are generous, 
devoted, self-sacrificing, and indeed of 
the saintly type. 

One meets with narrow Catholicism, 
however, oftener than among the clergy 
of the United States. A certain type 
in the South seems suspicious of 
everything that is not distinctly tag- 
marked Catholic. Even the Rotary 
Club .is on their black list: it was con- 
demned by the Pope one told me 
(which is not true), and besides it 
leads to indifferentism in _ religion 
(which is not true either). One hears 
a bit too often the syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX quoted as against this, that, 
or the other. 

This leads us to the much discussed 
question of the Protestant activity and 
influence in Latin America. . .. Con- 
cerning the [situation] there has been 
too much protesting, not enough act- 


ing. More action, less protestation 
would be better in every way.... 

It has from the first been my opin. 
ion that the clergy exaggerated the 
harm being done by this propaganda, 
Lay opinion was much more moderate, 
Some devout lay Catholics said the 
Protestants did not even begin to 
scratch the surface. When the clergy, 
becoming excited, begin to tirade 
against all Protestants, and against the 
United States where Protestants come 
from, then they themselves are at 
fault for their lack of measure and 
discernment, and they are injuring the 
good relationship between the Amer- 
SS Soe 

If the clergy have sometimes been 
exaggerated in their reaction, certain- 
ly the chief fault lies with those min- 
isters of religion who fail to realize 
the harm they are doing the policies 
of their own country by their offen- 
sive methods, their utterly tactless 
proceedings. The fault, too, lies with 
those who carry on a more quiet 
propaganda, with methods which are 
unethical. ... 

All over, wherever you go, there isa 
cry for North American priests. ... 
Catholic missionaries are needed bad- 
ly in the bush. Here is a work almost 
as important as that in China and 
Japan. Already a _ start has been 
made. The Maryknoll Fathers have 
entered South America. A dozen were 
in Chile, twenty-one in Bolivia, seven 
or eight in Ecuador, several in Peru. 
A degreed Maryknoll sister has gone 
as nurse into the Bolivian jungle. The 
work they were doing in 1944 was 
grand. Everyone knew of them, the 
people were delighted, North Ameri- 
cans and other English-speaking resi- 
dents were loud in their praise. In 
Brazil a group of Franciscan mission- 
aries have been working in the iso- 
lated chaco. Holy Cross Fathers have 
taken over a college for boys in San- 
tiago, Chile, while the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart have founded col- 
leges for girls in Santiago and in Lima. 
If the North American clergy will in- 
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creasingly show themselves even more 
generous, why then a solution to the 
difficulty will be had. 

There is another remedy, still more 
obvious. It was suggested by the late 
General of the Society of Jesus in a 
letter of February, 1931, on this very 
question to all South American Jesuits. 
The general note was: harder work, 

_more practical methods, better organ- 
ization on the part of the South Ameri- 
can clergy. 

This is obvious. Old, easy-going 
ways must be discarded. The Catho- 
lic Church has long been in posses- 
sion. Let’s recall the words of the 
Brazilian bishop stating that church- 
men had been easy-going there; had 
taken things for granted. “We knew 
that everybody was a Catholic.” Per- 
haps a little opposition will aid the 
South American Church to bestir it- 
self to greater endeavor. Another Latin- 
American bishop told me that more 
energy and organization was exactly 
what was needed. Mere protestations, 
he agreed, were impotent. If Protes- 


tants have a broadcasting system, let 
Catholics get a better and a bigger one. 
Instead of spending $50,000 on a jew- 


eled crown for a statue of the Virgin 
Mary, let them put the money into 
Christian social works. Let the parish 
priest at Christmas time instead of 
buying new candelabra for the altar 
of his church, use the Christmas offer- 
ings to buy food and presents for the 
poor children of his parish. 

Religion should be an instrument of 
peace, not of rancor and discord. Be- 
lievers act to the scandal of the infidel 
and pagan when they quarrel and 
divide. North American Catholics 
have already in the past been too nega- 
tive, been against too many things, 
been too sensitive to criticism. Angry 
protestations against Protestant inva- 
sion of South America can have only 
one effect: dividing good American 
citizens and heightening the quarrel 
between Christians when tolerance 
and charity is the note of Christian- 
ity; unity the nete of national strength. 
We are living in a world which we are 
trying to make free. We cannot cur- 
tail the physical freedom of a minis- 
ter acting under the law of the land. 
It is rather the concern of the country 
which he enters. If his influence be 
considered harmful, then let the coun- 
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try, as it has a right to do, forbid his 
entrance. North American Catholics 
can promote a South American inva- 
sion and go down there in such num- 
bers that faith will be strengthened all 
around the twenty republics of Latin 
America. 

—From A Padre Views South America. By 


Perer Masten Dunne, S.J. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co.). 


— 
— 





COLLECTIVISM AND MORALS 


PEOPLE who admit that present po- 
litical trends constitute a serious threat 
to our economic prospects, and through 
their economic effects endanger much 
higher values, are yet likely to deceive 
themselves that we are making mate- 
rial sacrifices to gain ideal ends. It is, 
however, more than doubtful whether 
a fifty years’ approach toward collec- 
tivism has raised our moral standards, 
or whether the change has not rather 
been in the opposite direction. Though 
we are in the habit of priding ourselves 
on our more sensitive social con- 
science, it is by no means clear that 
this is justified by the practice of our 
individual conduct. On the negative 
side, in its indignation about the in- 
equities of the existing social order, 
our generation probably surpasses 
most of its predecessors. But the ef- 
fect of that movement on our positive 
standards in the proper field of mor- 
als, individual conduct, and on the 
seriousness with which we uphold 
moral principles against the expedi- 
encies and exigencies of social ma- 
chinery, is a very different matter. 

Issues in this field have become so 
confused that it is necessary to go back 
to fundamentals. What our generation 
is in danger of forgetting is not only 
that morals are of necessity a phe- 
nomenon of individual conduct but 
also that they can exist only in the 
sphere in which the individual is free 
to decide for himself and is called up- 
on voluntarily to sacrifice personal 
advantage to the observance of a 
moral rule. Outside the sphere of in- 
dividual responsibility there is neither 
goodness nor badness, neither oppor- 
tunity for moral merit nor the chance 
of proving one’s conviction by sacri- 
ficing one’s desires to what one thinks 
right. Only where we ourselves are 
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responsible for our own interests and 
are free to sacrifice them has our de- 
cision moral value. We are neither en- 
titled to be unselfish at someone else’s 
expense nor is there any merit in be- 
ing unselfish if we have no choice. 
The. members of a society who in all 
respects are made to do the good thing 
have no title to praise. As Milton said: 
“If every action which is good or evil 
in a man of ripe years were under pit- 
tance and prescription and compul- 
sion, what were virtue but a name, 
what praise should then be due to well- 
doing, what gramercy to be sober, just, 
or continent?” 

Freedom to order our own conduct 
in the sphere where material circum- 
stances force a choice upon us, and 
responsibility for the arrangement of 
our own life according to our own 
conscience, is the air in which alone 
moral sense grows and in which moral 
values are daily re-created in the free 
decision of the individual. Responsi- 
bility, not to a superior, but to one’s 
conscience, the awareness of a duty 
not exacted by compulsion, the neces- 
sity to decide which of the things one 
values are to be sacrificed to others, 
and to bear the consequences of one’s 
own decision, are the very essence 
of any morals which deserve the 
name. ... 

There is one aspect of the change 
in moral values brought about by the 
advance of collectivism which at the 
present time provides special food for 
thought. It is that the virtues which 
are held less and less in esteem and 
which consequently become rarer are 
precisely those on which Anglo-Saxons 
justly prided themselves and in which 
they were generally recognized to ex- 
cel. The virtues these people pos- 
sessed—in a higher degree than most 
other people, excepting only a few of 
the smaller nations like the Swiss and 
“the Dutch — were independence and 
self-reliance, individual initiative and 
local responsibility, the successful re- 
liance on voluntary activity, noninter- 
ference with one’s neighbor and toler- 
ance of the different and queer, respect 
for custom and tradition, and a 
healthy suspicion of power and au- 
thority. Almost all the traditions and 
institutions in which democratic moral 
genius has found its most character- 
istic expression, and which in turn 


have molded the national character ang 
the whole moral climate of England 
and America, are those which the 
progress of collectivism and its jp. 
herently centralistic tendencies are 
progressively destroying. 

—From The Road to Serfdom. By Faiepaicg 
A, Havex (Chicago: University Press). : 
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PLaTo’s MAN 


ADMITTEDLY, the quackery and worse 
that have grown up around moderp 
psychology do not discredit this 
branch of science; because philogo- 
phy, art, medicine and even religion 
produce quacks. But the prevalence 
of grave disorders in the field of psy- 
chological investigation and practice 
necessitates caution and discrimina- 
tion. And quackery apart, there is a 
perplexity arising from the fact that 
modern psychologists claim to be, not 
only exponents but practitioners; that 
is to say, they claim not only to study 
human character and behaviour, but 
also to prescribe rules and treatment. 
And the trouble is, that each psycholo- 
gist prescribes a treatment based on 
the particular theory which he has 
adopted; and these theories are con- 
flicting and contradictory. So con- 
tradictory are they that a psychologist 
of distinction calls modern psychology 
an intellectual scandal of the first mag- 
nitude. This is William McDougall, 
who is a determined opponent of the 
Freudian and Behaviourist schools, He 
gives Freud full marks where he dé 
serves them, but he vigorously assails 
those features of his system—and they 
are many — which exhibit a vicious 
mode of thought. He shows where 
the Freudian mechanisms, as mecha- 
nisms, will not work. 

One weakness of modern psychology 
is its habit of indulging in easy gen- 
eralisations. Its categories are too few 
in number; it does not make sufficient 
allowance for the variegated pattern 
of human character. Exponents fancy 
that by studying themselves they be 
come competent to pronounce infalli- 
ble opinions on their neighbours. 
Opinions perhaps, but not infallible 
ones. The organism of A and B may 
behave differently under the impact 
of the same disease; and, face to face 
with the same difficulty, A and B may 
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be compelled to act differently. Alto- 
gether, psychology is, at the moment, 
more or less conditioned as surgery 
was when the surgeons were barbers, 
and as chemistry was when the chem- 
ists were alchemists. There is no 
agreement, even amongst the elite, in 
the matter of fundamental definitions. 
The work of defining is, of course, 
proverbially difficult. Plato himself 
defined man as a two-legged animal 
without feathers; whereupon Diogenes 
—so it is reported—plucked a cock 
and said: “Here is Plato’s man.” The 
definition was then amended. As to 
psychology, it is defined now as the 
science of the mind, now as the science 
of the soul, and now as the science of 
behaviour. 

In his book, Character and the Con- 
duct of Life, McDougall himself makes 
a confession which is very disconcert- 
ing, as coming from a psychologist of 
repute. “Some readers,” he says, “will 
accuse it of a very grave omission. I 
have not attempted to say anything 
on the proper role of religion in hu- 
man life; and, for the good reason, 
that I have no confident opinion on 
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that great question.” This is discon- 
certing. “That great question,” as he 
admits it to be, has serious repercus- 
sions in the mental and emotional 
spheres. These psychology cannot 
disregard. It is unsatisfactory enough 
when a psychologist, like the one re- 
ferred to, respects religion and is im- 
bued with a deep religious sense; but 
a very ugly situation develops when 
practitioners treat the whole thing as 
so much moonshine. Rejecting, as 
some of them do, the notion of a spir- 
itual soul, they cease to have any con- 
sistent idea of human nature and, 
therefore, can contribute but little to 
its rehabilitation. With all this be- 
fore us we may be pardoned for 
thinking that what to-day stands in 
sore need of expert psychological 
treatment, is modern psychology itself. 
It appears to be waging its war against 
current phobias, complexes,: inhibi- 
tions and behaviourism with phobias, 
complexes, inhibitions and behaviour- 
ism of its own. The time has come for 
asking this physician to heal himself. 


—From Between Ourselves. By AtLoystvus 
Rocue (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 





Foreign Periodicals 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


THE English Revolution has been 
gathering momentum ever since the 
character of the war changed after 
Dunkirk, and, now that the end of the 
European war appears to be in sight, 
rapid developments may be expected. 

It is a revolution typically English 
in that it is outside the revolutionary 
flood which is pouring through Eu- 
rope. Its current is much less turbulent, 
and, so far, it has been flowing down 
a channel separated from that main 
stream, but there is a danger that the 
two streams may eventually become 
one and sweep along together, leaving 
chaos in their train. 

The new system that is being evolved 
for England has already been tested 
in miniature under capitalistic condi- 
tions. One of the most advanced ex- 
periments was undertaken by the mil- 
lionaire owner of the Bata boot fac- 
tory in the years between the wars. 


The town inhabited by the employees 
of this business had a closed economy 
entirely controlled by Bata himself. 
Wages paid out by Bata were expend- 
ed in Bata-owned shops, places of 
amusement, etc.; all the homes of the 
community were Bata’s property; and 
savings were deposited in Bata’s bank. 
Thus Bata was not only an employer, 
but the arbiter of the lives of every 
individual employee. 

The English revolution consists in 
granting to State officials similar pow- 
ers over the lives of all Englishmen. 
Instead of dealing with the commu- 
nity as a whole through a generalized 
system of common law, the Govern- 
ment is to make itself responsible for 
the lives and activities of individuals, 
and, in consequence, largely replace 
the judiciary by its own ad hoc regu- 
lations and the introduction of de- 
partmental autocracy. 

It is in no sense a people’s revo- 
lution, but on the contrary a skilful 
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manipulation by certain wealthy and 
powerful members of the community 
of the conditions through which 
wealth and power are assured to them- 
selves. The capitalist system has been 
violently attacked by its proletarian 
wage-earners, and, because capital- 
ists have recognized their inability to 
smother the attack, they have shifted 
their ground and are preparing a much 
stronger position from which to exer- 
cise their control over the masses. 
This change of position has been 
masked by a smoke-screen of clever 
propaganda. Rigid State control of 
the whole population is being intro- 
duced under the cover of such attrac- 
tive titles as “social security,” “equal- 
ity of opportunity,” “nationalization,” 
“full employment for all,” “a compre- 
hensive health service,” etc. The new 
‘era is being depicted as one in which 
the grasping capitalist will yield place 
to the “democratic” State, which in its 
turn is identified with the community 
as a whole. Another inducement, less 
openly advertised but made equally 
evident, to support the revolution is 
the obvious fact that it will offer in- 
numerable civil service posts—all of 
which will carry with them a measure 
of control over the rank and file of 
the country—to men and women who 
have never before been in a position 
to issue orders to others. 

The stage has thus been set with 
considerable care, and the curtain is 
going up on a drama in which all the 
leading parts have already been 
secured by the stars of the original 
(Capitalist) company. 

But propaganda, however persua- 
sive, is one thing; the experience of 
hard facts quite another. Already 
doubts are arising about the utopian 
character of the régime that is being 
planned for us. It is true that there 
are some people ‘so far acclimatized 
to the revolution that they can say, 
as one of the newly unemployed was 
heard to say at Coventry when asked 
what he was going to do, “They haven’t 
told me yet where I am to go and what 
I am to do”; but, speaking generally, 
dissatisfaction is beginning to take the 
place of eager anticipation. Parents 
who denied themselves in order to 
send their children to .a fee-paying in- 
stead of ‘a Government free school, be- 
cause they thought that the former 
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provided a better education, are not 
pleased to learn that the school of 
their choice will, from May onw. 
also be free. They suspect that it wilj 
sink into the lifeless uniformity of 
other governmental free schools. Nor 
does the skilled workman relish the 
idea of paying out each week a con. 
siderable sum of money for what he is 
inclined to call “giving the slacker ap 
easy time.” 

A number of other complaints of 
this kind are being frequently heard, 
they denote the stirring of the ordi- 
nary Englishman’s sense of liberty; 
but two formidable dangers implicit 
in the new order have so far escaped 
general notice. These two dangers 
are, first, that its economic defects and 
increasing unpopularity will cause it 
to break down, and that the resultant 
chaos will pave the way for the Euro- 
pean revolution of full-blooded com- 
munism; and, secondly, that all the 
astute planning that has taken place 
has failed to provide for man’s first 
essential—food. .. . 

There exists a very real peril of 
regional starvation in the world dur- 
ing the coming decade and perhaps 
for longer. An irresponsible, some- 
what disgruntled, easy-going body of 
factory hands, in combination with a 
wholly uneconomic army of civil serv- 
ants, does not appear to be a reliable 
safeguard of the vital needs of a coun- 
try that is at once wildly extravagant 
and semi-bankrupt. 

—The Weekly Review (London), March 15th. 
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A LEsson To LEARN 


Ir is one of the features of these 
present times that, with the best will 
in the world, it is impossible not-to be 
conscious of the depth to which the 
public conscience has sunk. True it 
is that one can rise above the sur- 
rounding depression, if one’s Chris- 
tian equipment of faith, hope and 
charity be equal to the emergency. It 
is also true, in the long view, that out 
of this present evil the inevitable :good 
will be vouchsafed to us, for hope and 
faith are our impregnable guide in the 
outlook. It is upon charity—the great- 
est of the three—that the strain is 
placed as we try to pierce the imme- 
diate prospect. 
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In our public life we are given by 
our political leaders a doctrine of op- 
portunism that recedes further and 
further from good principle... . 

Russian propaganda makes Hitler, 
by comparison, look like an innocent 
babe. But what can Christians, what 
can Catholics, do? It is the fact that 
we are at war with Germany. We 
have had a bad scare. It is true that 
if Hitler had won this war we should, 
so to speak, have been hanged, drawn 
and quartered without mercy. There- 
fore it was and is our business to de- 
feat the German menace. As a result 
of Hitler’s well-known intuition, which 
makes him commit blunder after blun- 
der and in particular led him into 
his disastrous attack upon Russia, it 
happens by the fortunes of war that 
Russia is an ally. She is fighting Ger- 
many. And not only fighting Ger- 
many; she has proved herself to be a 
decisive factor in Germany’s defeat. 

What then? Does it much matter if 
she happens to have other aims besides 
the defeat of Germany? Does it mat- 
ter if she wants to annex the whole of 
Eastern Europe and to crush the Chris- 
tian motive in European civilisation? 
Ought we not, in gratitude for her 
help in defeating our common enemy, 
to accept the rough with the smooth, 
to let her dominate Europe up to the 
Elbe, and trust to luck? After all, in 
war these complications—this enor- 
mous sum of calamities, as Leo XIII 
put it—cannot be avoided; and we 
have to choose one evil against an- 
other. 

Such is the opportunist argument. 


It goes on to issue the challenge; does 
any Catholic, even from the point of 
view of his Church’s safety, want to 
be dominated by the Nazis? If not, 
and if he is dependent on Russian 
help for defeating the Nazis, why not 
be sensible, and be willing to pay 
whatever price may be asked for Rus- 
sia’s services? Let it be admitted that 
the Catholics of our country are in a 
dilemma. The opportunist argument 
on its own low level—that level where 
no other consideration is admitted ex- 
cept the defeat of Germany—has some- 
thing to be said for it. There is no 
Catholic in our land who will not heave 
a sigh of relief when Germany sur- 
renders; and it looks as if that sur- 
render will be partly, even mainly, 
occasioned by the Red Army’s entry 
into Berlin. Have we then got a leg 
to stand on? We have not. But we 
have a lesson to learn. 

We have beaten Germany by an un- 
holy alliance, and holy ends are not 
encompassed by unholy means. The 
lesson is that we must take our pre- 
cautions, not at the end (when it is 
too late) of our enterprises, but at 
the beginning. 

When our new victory is sealed, then 
will arise the Catholic opportunity of 
avoiding the next war. It is then, not 
later that Catholics will have to take 
their stand for’ a settlement based on 
Christian principle, and thus to obvi- 
ate such another dilemma as now 
tears our conscience and our peace of 
mind. 


—Georce Giascow, in The Catholic Times 
(London), February 23d. 


Pe 


AD Mozart been a modern Englishman—or, for that, a modern 
Austrian—he would have ‘spent the last four years ‘training to fight, 
fighting, or engaged in forced labor; and since he died at thirty-six, this 
would have constituted a large slice of his art life. Conceive the loss to 
the world had conscription been in force! 
—Sm Ospert Srrwett, in The Atlantic Monthly, April. 





Recent Events 








Fronklin Belans Roosevelt 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. RoosEve.t died suddenly at Warm 
Springs, Ga., April 12th, at the age of sixty-three. The news of 
his death came as a great shock to the whole nation that is 
momentarily expecting the final victory in Europe. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born January 30, 1882, at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. He prepared for college at Groton Boys School 
and entered Harvard at eighteen. He became president of his 
class in his senior year and editor of The Harvard Crimson. He 
then studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1907. Mean- 
time he had married his distant cousin, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and they had five children. 


Mr. Roosevelt entered politics in 1910 when he became a 
State Senator, and very soon achieved renown by fighting Tam- 
many, though Tammany controlled both houses of the Legislature. 
When Wilson became President in 1912, Mr. Roosevelt was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy and he held this post 
during the First World War. In 1920 he was defeated for the 
office of Vice-President. 


The following year Mr. Roosevelt was stricken with infantile 
paralysis but he went on to further successes in spite of this 
illness. In 1928 he was elected Governor of New York and in 
1932 was elected President in the midst of the depression. In 
the two months prior to his first inauguration 5,504 banks had 
closed and the country was almost in a panic. The various 
alphabetical agencies were brought into being to counteract the 
depression. 


President Roosevelt was re-elected in 1936 and in 1940 was 
elected for a third term, breaking a precedent as old as the 
Republic. During this third term the President met with Win- 
ston Churchill, August 14, 1941, and they issued jointly the eight- 
point statement of principles for peace known as the Atlantic 
Charter. Four months later Japan attacked Pearl Harbor and 
the President asked for a declaration of war. In November, 1943, 
President Roosevelt met with Churchill and Stalin in Teheran in 
Iran. In the following year he was elected for a fourth term and 
was inaugurated with a simple ceremony last January 20th. Less 
than a month later he again met with Churchill and Stalin at 
Yalta in the Crimea. At the end of March the President went to 
Warm Springs, Ga., intending to stay for a brief rest. Death 
came a few hours after he had a sudden brain hemorrhage. 


May his soul rest in peace! 














RECENT EVENTS 


New BISHOPS 


Vacancies in five dioceses were 
filled in March when ié was announced 
that the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., Titular Bishop of Mylasa, had 
been named Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bishop O’Hara was formerly president 
of Notre Dame and in 1940 was con- 
secrated a bishop and has served as 
Auxiliary to Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman in the latter’s capacity as 
Military Vicar for the Army and Navy. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Francis Joseph 
Schenk, Vicar General of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul, Minn., was named 
Bishop of Crookston, Minn. The Rev. 
Vincent Stanislaus Waters, director of 
the mission band of Richmond, Va., 
becomes the Bishop of Raleigh, N. C. 
The Very Rev. Dr. John King Mussio, 
chancellor of the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, becomes the first bishop of the 
new Diocese of Steubenville, Ohio. In 
these Notes for January, 1945, the date 
of the death of Bishop James J. Hart- 
ley of Columbus, Ohio, was given as 
June. Bishop Hartley died January 
12, 1944. The Diocese of Steubenville 
was formed by taking a portion of the 
Diocese of Columbus. The Right Rev. 
Edward Joseph Hunkeler, Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese of Omaha, becomes 
the Bishop of Grand Island, Neb. 

To Bishop O’Hara and all the newly- 
appointed Bishops, THe CaTHOLICc 
Wortp says: Ad Multos Annos! 


— 
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LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


THE announcement of the 1945 
Laetare Medal award was made in 
March. The recipient this year is Mr. 
Gardiner Howland Shaw who recently 
resigned the post of Assistant Secre- 


tary of State. He has been a recog- 
nized leader in the fields of diplomacy 
and social welfare for many years. 
Mr. Shaw is a native of Boston and a 
graduate of Harvard University. His 
diplomatic career began in 1917, and 
after that date he served in many im- 


portant posts in Europe, especially in ° 


Turkey, where he first went in 1921. 
While in that country he became very 
active in the movement to improve de- 
plorable conditions in the penal insti- 
tutions there. His interest in penology 

always continued and he is now 
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president of the American Prison As- 
sociation. Mr. Shaw has also been 
recognized as an authority on the sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquency and he is 
a member of several boards in New 
York and Washington dealing with 
that important problem. For two terms 
he served as president of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. 

Mr. Shaw is the sixty-third recipi- 
ent of the Laetare Medal. In announc- 
ing the award, the Very Rev. J. Hugh 
O’Donnell, C.S.C., president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, said: “The Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame is happy to an- 
nounce that the Laetare Medal of 1945 
is awarded to Gardiner Howland Shaw, 
a diplomat who has served our coun- 
try with distinction in many capaci- 
ties, particularly as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. Despite the demands of 
a busy career, Mr. Shaw has always 
found time to bring solace and comfort 
to the poor and afflicted and especially 
to the underprivileged boy. He has 
shared his rare gifts of mind and heart 
with both the mighty and the weak. 
In an age of selfishness and greed, the 
university chooses to honor a true 
apostle of selflessness and generosity. 
It is a pleasure to welcome Mr. Shaw 
to the select circle of distinguished 
men and women upon whom Notre 
Dame has bestowed her most cher- 
ished award.” 


—_ 
<> 





DEATH OF FRANCIS CARLIN 


JAMES FRANCIS CARLIN MACDONNELL 
died at St. Francis Hospital, the Bronx, 
March 11th, at the age of sixty-two. 
He had won fame as a poet under the 
name Francis Carlin, but fled from 
the limelight and lived in seclusion. 
He published his first book of verse, 
My Ireland, while working as a floor- 
walker in Macy’s Department Store. 
He became the friend of Christopher 
Morley, T. A. Daly, Father Leonard 
Feeney, S.J., Padraic Colum and other 
poets. Some of his verses were pub- 
lished in THE CaTHoLttc WorxLp over 
twenty years ago. He contributed also 
to Christopher Morley’s Bowling Green, 
The Literary Review, The Smart Set, 
America, The Commonweal, Spirit and 
other periodicals. 

In American Profile, a textbook pub- 
lished last year under the auspices of 
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the Catholic University of America, it 
was said of the work of Mr. Carlin: 
“His poetry is magical with old memo- 
ries. His thoughts seem to hover over 
places and faces that have brought 
him peace through fugitive years. His 
metrical style is always melodious, 
the phrasing intricate yet never ob- 
scure. Almost every stanza is shot 
through with fragrances as of a mind 
imbued with restless hungers yet 
tamed to the discipline of prayer.” 
May the soul of this “lonely, almost 
legendary” poet rest in peace! 


<n 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BY RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS 


At the beginning of April a joint 
statement embodying ten recommenda- 
tions for the United Nations Charter 
to be drafted at the San Francisco 


Conference was issued by Catholic, ~ 


Protestant and Jewish religious lead- 
ers. The statement, entitled “Goals for 
San Francisco,” is based on previous 
pronouncements by the three major 
faiths and includes the “Pattern for 
Peace,” issued by them jointly in Oc- 
tober, 1943, and the statements of the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States 
in November, 1944, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in December, 1944, the 
Synagogue Council in January, 1945, 
and the Cleveland Church Conference 
in January, 1945. 

After declaring that their recom- 
mendations are intended to support 
and improve the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals for a world organization, the 
religious leaders proceed to formulate 
ten specific recommendations, as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Need for Organization: The sac- 
rifices and hardships of this war and 
the need of mankind for an organized 
peace make it imperative that the San 
Francisco Conference succeed and the 
general security organization be es- 
tablished. 

“2. Preamble: The Charter of the 
United Nations Organization should 
acknowledge in its preamble that the 
actions of States are subject to the 
same moral principles as govern the 
conduct of individuals. 
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“3. Membership: The Charter should 
specify that membership will be open 
to all States willing and able to fulfil] 
the obligations of the Charter, so that 
membershhip may become universal, 

“4, International Law: The Charter 
should provide for the codification 
and development of international law 
and for its impartial enforcement. 

“5. Peaceful Change: The Charter 
should provide more explicitly for the 
revision of treaties and other agree- 
ments when such action is required 
by justice and the good of the world 
community. 

“6. Small Nations: The Charter 
should safeguard the economic and 
political rights of small nations and 
assure them an adequate share in 
shaping the policies of the organiza- 
tion. 

“7, Disarmament: The Charter 
should provide a clear purpose and 
procedure for the limitation and con- 
trol of national armaments, as collec- 
tive security is established. 

“8. Voting Power: The Charter 
should provide that no one nation be 
allowed to veto judgment in any dis 
pute covered by international law. 

“9. Human Rights: The Charter 
should include an international Bill of 
Rights, and provide for a commission 
or commissions to protect and further 
the rights and liberties of the individ- 
ual and of racial, religious and cul- 
tural groups, especially those uprooted 
by war or oppression. 

“10. Dependent Peoples: The Char- 
ter should provide for a commission 
to supervise the administration of 
mandated territories and to promote 
the advancement of non-self-govern- 
ing peoples toward economic well- 
being, cultural development and po- 
litical responsibility.” 

The above statement was signed by 
the Rev. Edward A. Conway, S.J., of 
the Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the Rev. 
Richard M. Fagley, secretary of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, and by Rabbi 
Ahron Opher, secretary of the Con 
mittee on Peace, Synagogue Council of 
America. 


~ JosepH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Real Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin—The Soul Afire: Revelations 


of the Mystics. Edited by H. A. Reinhold.—Report on the Russians. 


White.—Russia Is No Riddle. 


By Edmund Stevens.—Russia and the Peace. 


By W. L. 
By 


Bernard Pares.—The Mystery of Iniquity. By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey.—The 
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The Real Soviet Russia. 
Dallin. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $3.50. 

For Americans seriously interested 
in contemporary Russia, this is THE 

Book. A clear summary of the Soviet 


By David J. 


Union’s economic, political, religious 
history, it adds new authority to the 
name of the author already widely 
and favorably known through his 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy and his 


Russia and Postwar Europe. Cool, de- 
tached, objective, this former Deputy 
of the Soviet analyzes in forthright 
logical style various puzzles created 
by Russia’s shifty domestic and for- 
eign policies; and he thus provides 
what many of us have been, almost 
hopelessly, awaiting—a thread through 
the labyrinth, a story that makes sense. 
We get light on the much misunder- 
stood relationship of Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin; on the aloofness of the 
peasantry from the Communist move- 
ment; on official inconsistencies with 
regard to revolution, universal Com- 
munism, religious liberty, the State 
Church; on the subordination of the 
Red army to the NKVD (successor of 
the Cheka and the OGPU). 

A chapter of some 6,000 words on 
“The New Religious Policy”—a sec- 
tion richly deserving circulation in 
pamphlet form—reminds us that dur- 
ing twenty-seven years of Soviet 
regime three outbursts of religious 
Persecution have been followed by 
periods of relief, moderation, compro- 
mise; and that these gave rise each 
time to the same mood of hopefulness 
that now prevails. But a chart on page 
56 shows that “at no time did a turn 


favorable to religion win all the ground 
lost to the Church through previous 
repressions”; and by 1941 Soviet rule 
had effected a decrease of 75 per cent 
among the bishops and of 90 per cent 
among the priests and the churches. 

The two principal motives for mak- 
ing concessions to religion have been 
the need of propitiating the Russian 
peasantry during the war and the wish 
to offset the Vatican’s powerful inter- 
national influence; but the government 
also desired to use the machinery of 
the Orthodox Church in counteracting 
German propaganda among the Balkan 
Slavs. On Good Friday, 1943, the Met- 
ropolitan Sergius was allowed to ad- 
dress an appeal to the Orthodox of all 
countries; in the following September 
the government permitted the election 
of Sergius as patriarch; in 1944 the 
education of priests was legalized; 
from the printing house of the Union 
of Godless came a book prepared by 
churchmen; and the NKVD, previous- 
ly active in religious persecution, be- 
gan to favor religious propaganda. 
Despite efforts made to impress the 
world by these new policies however, 
it remains obvious that the Church 
exists only by favor of the govern- 
ment; that prelates occupy an undig- 
nified and insecure position; and that 
religious leaders must co-operate with 
the administration politically or risk 
the loss of their privileges, and pos- 
sibly their lives. 

On his first page, Mr. Dallin tells the 
story of a French explorer who, in de- 
scribing his visit to a Russian grandee, 
affirmed that it took place “under the - 
shade of a majestic klyukva.” Now a 
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klyukva is really nothing but a cran- 
berry bush; so its name, thereafter 
became a synonym for ridiculous- 
ly exaggerated misinformation. As 
“klyukva,” the author classifies much 
that has come from foreign travelers 
concerning the folkways, the geogra- 
phy, the history, the economic, social 
and cultural conditions, and most of 
all the politics of Russia. Overlooking 
the unblushing ballyhoo of official 
propaganda and recognizing that seri- 
ous limitations are imposed on visi- 
tors by their own ignorance of the 
Russian language and by governmental 
interference, he still insists that the 
reading public must be on guard 
against many books and articles that 
come from reputable writers. Under 
the heading “Klyukva” he puts state- 
ments made by “newspaper corre- 
spondents,” by “a certain American 
presidential candidate,” by “a British 
author and War Office official lectur- 
er,” and especially by Maurice Hindus, 
who spreads the belief “that Russia 
has turned her back on her Commu- 
nist ways, substituted bishops for 


Marxists, conservatives for revolution- 
ists, and transformed her government 


from an instrument of world revolu- 
tion into a bulwark of social stability.” 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Soul Afire: Revelations of the 
Mystics. Edited by H. A. Reinhold. 
New York: Pantheon Books. $3.50. 
The perfection of charity in the 

Spirit’s gift of wisdom sometimes 

floods the soul with that blinding light 

which is our nearest approach to the 
heavenly vision of God Himself. To 
learn something of this ineffable ex- 
perience and unutterable joy we must 
turn to the revelations of those whom 
the good God has so favored. Father 

Reinhold’s collection of texts from the 

writings of the mystics admirably an- 

swers our reverent curiosity about 
these sacred secrets of God’s bountiful 
relations with the soul of man. 

The Soul Afire would “sketch the 
outlines of mysticism acceptable to the 
Church.” The editor does this first 
in an intelligent and intelligible intro- 
duction that explains the nature of 
true mysticism and how it differs from 
those spurious varieties of religious 
experience which have led many to 
regard the mystic as a fanatic, prac- 
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ticing a somewhat magical art of 
transcendent self-delusion. 

Before meditating the selections 
given, the reader should study the ip. 
troduction. Otherwise he will not un- 
derstand why the editor quotes texts 
not formally mystical in content or 
expression, and why the volume opens 
with references to Plato, Plotinus and 
Rabindranath Tagore. Father Rein- 
hold would teach us that metaphysical 
intuition is often accompanied by a 
mystical aspiration. 

The vast literature on mystical wis- 
dom is well covered. Generous por- 
tions of the great saints and mystics 
are given for our edification and in- 
spiration. Lesser lights also find a 
place. Nor are the moderns excluded. 
There are references to Lucie Chris- 
tine, Charles Péguy, Léon Bloy, and 
Jacques Maritain to whom the volume 
is dedicated. We miss among others, 
that queen of the doctrine of the In- 
dwelling, Sister Elizabeth of the Trin- 
ity, Carmelite of Dijon, 1901-1906. St. 
Teresa stresses that the awareness of 
the indwelling is the best preparation 
for an entry into the ways of mysti- 
cism. 

Running through the series of quota- 
tions there is a progressive analysis of 
the mystical way of union with God, 
This is indicated by the titles of the 
four parts and the conclusion. The list 
of acknowledgements shows the care 
of the author to procure exact and ele- 
gant translations. For the most part 
he has been eminently successful. 

The volume has a short biographi- 
cal index. It could be longer, and 
bibliographical as well as biographi- 
cal. There is no index of topics treat- 
ed, a serious omission in a book of 
this type. Throughout the volume 
only the name of the author is given 
under all selections, except scriptural 
references. This is tantalizing, to say 
the least. Some will find a few of the 
author’s subtitles unintelligible; e. g., 
the Eros of Intellect; Sobria Ebrietas; 
the Great Silence. Others may not so 
easily admit that “the poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins are a better approach 
to the understanding of Augustine’s or 
Teresa’s message than some compe- 
tent treatise taken from a theological 
textbook” (xix). The reviewer does not 
like the flights of S. Maddalena de’ 
Pazzi called “enamoured ragings” (xx). 
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The editor has done an excellent 
piece of work. It is the best book of 
its kind in English. Fanatical mystics 
have seduced the masses into a war of 
death and hate. The effective admira- 
tion of the mystical dynamism in the 
Christian way of life will hasten the 
advent of peace in the souls of men if 
not in the world at large. 

JOHN S. MIDDLETON. 


Report on the Russians. By W. L. 
White. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 

Russia Is No Riddle. By Edmund 
Stevens. New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lishers. $3.00. 

Russia and the Peace. By Bernard 
Pares. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

Representing divergent estimates of 
the Soviet Union, the books named 
above may easily be fitted into a single 
notice. The first—by a companion of 
Eric Johnston on his six-weeks trip to 
Russia, and already condensed in the 
Readers Digest—has awakened wide- 
ly contrasting comments from critics 
of different schools, having been 
praised, generally speaking, by “Right- 
ist” and denounced by “Leftist” writ- 
ers. To the average American reader, 
these pages look like the frankly ex- 
pressed views of a seasoned reporter 
who enjoyed the unusual experience 
of being permitted by the Soviet gov- 
ernment to go many places where he 
wanted to go and ask many questions 
which he wanted to ask. Naturally 
enough, this traveler undertakes no 
profound discussions; but it is also 
true that he reports what he saw, 
without fear or favor. Charges made 
against him consist, in the main, of 
abusive epithets, or of regrets that he 
did not write a more comprehensive 
story, or of reproaches that he failed 
to evaluate completely and scientifi- 
cally the things he saw; yet in no seri- 
ous respect does his integrity or his 
intelligence appear to have been suc- 
cessfully challenged. 


The second book comes from a man 
who has had a far better opportunity 
than Mr. White to acquaint himself 
with modern Russia. Skilled in the 
language of the country where he 
worked and studied for six years, 
married to a Russian who was once a 
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teacher on a collective farm in the 
Soviet Union and is now a student at 
Wellesley, companion of Willkie on 
one, and of Harriman on another, 
visit to Russia, Mr. Stevens goes much 
deeper than Mr. White into the dis- 
cussion of European political issues, 
devoting considerable space to the 
nature and the history of Communism, 
and displaying particular interest in 
the past and future of American- 
Soviet relations. As the title will sug- 
gest to the alert reader, however, the 
book is strongly partisan. It passes 
over, minimizes, or undertakes to ex- 
plain and defend various discreditable 
items in the record of the Soviet gov- 
ernment; it insists upon the vital 
necessity of a good understanding be- 
tween Russia and America; and it 
roundly denounces the author just 
named, Mr. W. L. White, of whom it 
says, “Without one word of caution 
or qualification, he sounds off on all 
kinds of controversial issues, with 
splendid recklessness.” Mr. Stevens 
repeatedly calls attention to the dire 
consequences that will follow misun- 
derstanding between Russia and the 
United States. But something more 
persuasive than this argument, some- 
thing much more objective than his 
present book, will be required to con- 
vince hard-headed Yanks that Russia 
is as simple as his title would suggest, 
or that the democracies may go quiet- 
ly to sleep without any suspicion that 
Russia would ever take advantage of 
them. 


There can be no question of the 
qualifications of Sir Bernard Pares to 
write on the subject of the third book 
named above. He has spent most of his 
seventy-eight years in the field of 
Russian history; and he contributed 
two chapters on Russia to the Cam- 
bridge Modern History. Long before 
the topic was so common a feature of 
conversation as now, Sir Bernard’s A 
History of Russia remained for years 
our best single source of general in- 
formation about that country. Never- 
theless, the present book will be some- 
thing of a disappointment to those 
who look for a scholarly discussion of 
vital issues. Here again, as in other 
books, we find an author so concerned 
to avoid offense that the reader is 
cheated of information which he has 
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a right to expect. Referring to Mr. 
Eden who “decided to trust Russia,” 
the author declares, “Anyhow, that is 
the only way to get any nearer to an 
understanding.” But does this not 
lead easily to what used to be called 
“appeasement”? Must one on this ac- 
count shut one’s eyes to facts, ignore 
principles, forget pledges? On what 
reasonable basis may we trust a gov- 
ernment with Russia’s record in 
Ukraine, Poland, the Baltic States, and 
even inside its own borders? We 
must not be forbidden even to think 
of the vast multitude of citizens, min- 
isters of religion, military leaders, 
doomed to death by executive decree. 
This is asking too much of our docility. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Mystery of Iniquity. By Rev. Paul 
Hanly Furfey. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 

The devoted and learned head of the 
department of sociology at the Catho- 
lic University of America is no dry- 
as-dust scholar, but one who has zeal- 
ously sought to apply Catholic social 
principles to our own present prob- 
lems. No doubt it was his experiences 
in these endeavors that led him to the 
conclusion that “the present seems an 
appropriate time for reviewing the 
Catholic position on social evil in its 
contemporary aspects.” 

Obviously no Catholic student can 
quarrel with his general conclusion 
that “the ills of society cannot be ex- 
plained in purely human terms”; and 
all must agree with him in quoting St. 
Paul, “the mystery of iniquity is al- 
ready at work.” We can applaud his 
condemnation of “Catholic conform- 
ism’ —‘“be not conformed to this 
world,” and take a sympathetic view 
of his discussion of “the mystery of 
iniquity” as it affects labor problems 
(Chapter 8), the family and home 
(Chapter 9), racism (Chapter 10), ex- 
aggerated nationalism (Chapter 11), 
but we are left with the impression 
that his zeal has at times betrayed him 
into unfortunate modes of expression, 
if not into real errors in thought. 

He refers, in the notes in Chapter 
2, to his controversy with Fathers 
Parsons and Murray, of the Society of 
Jesus, who surely are no “conform- 
ists.” To descend to a detail as illus- 
trating his method of expression: On 
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page 22 we are invited to a “consid- 
eration of the New Testament concept 
of the world. ... New Testament writ- 
ers often use the word to refer to the 
totality of those who refuse to accept 
the Gospel of Christ and to obey His 
law. ... Satan is called ‘the prince of 
the world.’ The world, then, is the 
Kingdom of Satan striving in malign 
opposition to the Kingdom of God.” 
If this quotation is unfair to Dr. Fur- 
fey’s thought, it is not an unfair ex- 
ample of the unfortunate impression 
his language will make on many 
readers. 

Particularly unfortunate is the head- 
ing he has chosen for his final chap- 
ter: “Come out from among them, be 
separated.” He means to say “we must 
be faithful to our own system of social 
thought which is altogether unique 
and distinctive.” He is not calling us 
out to the Thebaid nor into a Ghetto. 
(On the contrary, the present writer 
recalls with pleasure the favorable 
comments of the director of child 
welfare study of a large Western uni- 
versity after making the acquaintance 
of Dr. Furfey.) But we recommend to 
his meditation the parable of the 
leaven. It may well be that the mys- 
tery of iniquity flourishes to the ex- 
tent it does because we have failed to 
go among them and to “let our light 
shine before men.” 

EDWARD H. PETERS. 


The Conductor Raises His Baton. By 
William J. Finn, Founder of the 


Paulist Choristers. With a Fore- 
word by Leopold Stokowski. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.75. 
Father Finn is a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of choral music in America, 
and for many years has been the out- 
standing authority in this field. In his 
latest book he undertakes to tell how 
the conductor, using a choral or 
orchestral unit as an instrument of ex- 
pression, can “give the music its fair 
chance” to be heard in all its beauty. 
His findings during a lifetime of care- 
ful observation, analytical study and 
wide experience as a conductor, are 
set forth for the benefit of his readers. 
This book presents an exhaustive ex- 
position and analysis of the qualities 
of performance which make music 
beautiful to hear, and in addition sug- 
gests practical procedures for the at- 
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tainment of those qualities. It is not 
an easy book to read. The subject 
matter does not lend itself readily to 
treatment through the medium of 
words, nor does the author’s style of 
writing tend naturally to be simple. 
Anyone who aspires to produce fine 
choral music, however, will be well 
rewarded for his patience in reading 
slowly and in considering carefully 
the ideas expounded. In the following 
paragraphs, an attempt is made to 
summarize some of the highlights of 
the discussion. 

Rhythm, tempo and dynamics are 
the important technicalities which de- 
mand the conductor’s understanding 
and attention. They are his means of 
imparting beauty of expression to 
the music. Rhythm must be clearly 
expressed, within measures, within 
phrases, and in the relationship of 
phrases and units to one another. It 
gives music its poetic grace and flu- 
ency. Without its proper application, 
“the music walks on stilts.” The tech- 


nicalities of the application are dis- 
cussed at length. 
Tempo is more effective than major 


or minor tonality in giving character 
to a composition, and failure to choose 
the proper tempos can rob a work of 
its aesthetic inherencies. A number 
of procedures are suggested for the 
use of analysis and experimentation to 
determine correct tempos. 

Dynamic variations of loudness and 
softness are all-important in express- 
ing the emotional content of music. 
They give emphasis and fluency to 
the melody of modern music or clar- 
ity to polyphonic counterpoint. The 
proper application of dynamics is dis- 
cussed in great detail. The scores of 
several compositions of different types 
are included and analyzed carefully 
and at length. 

One of the most important chapters 
is that which deals with polyphony, a 
type of music which requires a tech- 
nique peculiar to itself, and in which 
Father Finn is a specialist. He sets 
down ten precepts to be followed, 
which over the course of his long ex- 
perience he has found to be effective 
in bringing out the true character and 
beauty of this music. 

The final chapter on homophony 
gives practical suggestions for impart- 
ing vitality and color to straightfor- 
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ward, simple, and sometimes uninter- 
esting music such as modern hymns 
and anthems. 

In an excellent little 44-page book- 
let, Child Voice Training—In Ten Let- 
ters (Chicago: H. T. Fitzsimons Co., 
Inc. $1.00), Father Finn has included 
much of this material in simple, brief, 
and readily understandable terms. It 
is a series of letters addressed to Sis- 
ters, telling them just what to do to 
organize and train a choir, against all 
the obstacles which most of them must 
meet. HALLETT DOLAN. 


Victoria Through the Looking-Glass. 
By Florence Becker Lennon. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 
“They knew a good story, without 

needing to know ‘who’ the author was, 

and they saved the story for poster- 
ity.” The foregoing sentence, written 
by Mrs. Lennon herself and found on 
page 328 of Victoria Through the 

Looking-Glass, is both a comment and 

a warning. If you need to know 

“who” the author is in order to know 

a good story, then this is your book. 
Victoria Through the Looking-Glass, 

subtitled “The Life of Lewis Carroll,” 
is a difficult book to evaluate. The 
title is puzzling. Is the book about 
Queen Victoria or about Lewis Car- 
roll? The end-papers are charming, 
but bewildering. One recognizes a 
reasonable facsimile of the Dodo, but 
the other figures are apparently quite 
unrelated — unless they are intended 
for fabulous monsters. The wartime 
margins and small type, moreover, 
tend to make the book heavy-looking. 
When the hesitant reader, leafing 
through, discovers at the end an awe- 
spiring collection of appendices and 
footnotes, further augmented by an 
exhaustive bibliography, he is likely 
to give up entirely. That would be 
too bad, however, because much of the 
material is really interesting. 

Mrs. Lennon is an anthropologist, 
and her scientific method brooks no 
omissions. Absolutely nothing is left 
out that could possibly be made to 
serve as an interpretation of the au- 
thor of Alice or of the times in which 
he lived. The book, however, is real- 
ly a minute study of the Victorian 
mind rather than a life of Lewis Car- 
roll. It is a book for psychiatrists and 
historians, but not for simple-minded 
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lovers of Alice. Such readers will 
be inclined to think that the whole 
thing outjabberwocks “Jabberwocky.” 
The Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
would have understood it, probably, 
but Lewis Carroll would certainly have 
squirmed under the microscope. 

“The man was a tangled mass of 
polychromatic threads, forming one of 
the most complex human patterns that 
have enriched literature, articulated 
to an unusual depth of his uncon- 
scious and the common unconscious 
of mankind. . . . While his powers 
were at their apogee, he maintained 
the proper tension between sadism and 
sentimentality. . . . Carroll preferred 
little girls because his emotional clock 
had been jammed.” 

“Curiouser and curiouser,” murmurs 
the reader even as did Alice herself. 

There will be many to protest, like 
Alexander Woollcott, that they wish 
the psychoanalysts would leave Lewis 
Carroll alone. It must be admitted, 
nevertheless, that Mrs. Lennon has 
accomplished a monumental piece of 
work at which the psychoanalytically 
illiterate can only gaze with awe and 
admiration. They can hardly fail to 
take comfort, however, from the last 
paragraph in the book: 

“After retracing all we could of his 
journey, we still do not fully under- 
stand how he came to write Alice.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


A Preface to Newman’s Theology. By 
Edmond D. Benard. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.25. 

This is not an easy book to review. 
Enthusiasm for the author’s purpose 
in writing it, and for his success in 
accomplishing that purpose incline us 
to recommend it. On the other hand, 
the inadequacy of certain portions of 
the book cautions us to observe that 
not every type of reader will derive 
the same satisfaction from a reading 
of it. 

Dr. Benard tried first to give us “a 
convenient synthesis of the back- 
ground material necessary for the true 
interpretation of (Newman’s) teach- 
ing,” and, secondly, to clear away 
some of “the vague suspicion of New- 
man’s theological thought.” In the 
first part of the book we have a 
brief biography of Newman, an esti- 
mation of his place among the theolo- 


gians, the foundations of his religious 
thought, his theological method, his 
temperament, and four principles for 
the correct interpretation of his 
thought. In the second part we are 
given brief analyses of Newman’s two 
great works, An Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine and An Es- 
say in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 
with an answer to the major criticisms 
of the theological thought of these 
books. 

That there is need for a work such 
as this, no one who is familiar with 
the historical fate of Newman’s thought 
down to our own time will deny. But, 
as we intimated in the beginning, it 
is not probable that all who read this 
book will do so with equal satisfac- 
tion. The beginner in Newman should 
be aided greatly by the first part of 
the book on principles of interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, the well- 
trained student may see here (with 
one possible exception) only a restate- 
ment of principles already recognized 
by scholars as necessary for any inter- 
pretative reading of any author. But 
the unfortunate mistakes of many sup- 
posed experts in the thought of New- 
man may be an ample excuse for Dr. 
Benard’s restatement of methodologi- 
cal principles already known and ap- 
plied with considerable success in 
other fields of research. 

A somewhat similar criticism may 
be made of the second part of the 
book. The summaries of Newman’s 
doctrine and of Modernism seem too 
brief for those not yet initiated into 
these fields of thought. For those 
who are already conversant with both 
Newman and Modernism these sum- 
maries may be oversimplified. Those, 
then, who will profit most by this sec- 
ond part are to be found somewhere 
between the beginner and the expert. 

We might say, then, either that Dr. 
Benard has failed to keep the needs of 
a general audience in mind, or that 
he has tried to compress into the short 
space of 202 pages a treatment of prob- 
lems which really require a much 
larger volume. 

In the interest of those who have 
already spent much time in the study 
of Newman, we should add that the 
publisher’s claims for the bibliography 
of Newman’s works compiled by Dr. 
Benard are not fulfilled in the book. 
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Lest these criticisms seem too harsh, 
let us repeat again that we hope the 
book is widely read. Despite its de- 
fects, we think the author’s general 
purpose will be achieved, i.e., the 
book will stimulate some to read New- 
man for the first time, and others to 
renew their reading with, perhaps, a 
fresher and a sounder point of view. 

MARTIN J. HEALY. 


Pleasant Valley. By Louis Bromfield. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
It is not often that a man in his 

middle years is given the chance to 

find happiness in the work he has 
been longing all his life to do. But 
that has been Bromfield’s lot. When 
very young he wanted to be a farmer, 
but his mother disapproved, unless of 
course he meant gentleman farming. 

So Bromfield wrote instead, made a 

lot of money and spent a lot of money, 

and now, after fifteen years in France, 
he has come back to the Ohio valley 
where he was born and worked out 
his ideas on farming. 

It is a sad thing, he thinks, to go 
through life leaving no sign of one’s 
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passing. He therefore, bought three 
run-down farms and began an experi- 
ment in reclaiming land impoverished 
through ignorance and carelessness. 
Rotation of crops, strip cropping, and 
terracing are part of the experiment 
in which he has interested the whole 
valley. To Bromfield a nation’s eco- 
nomic security as well as its spiritual 
anchorage lies in the land, in the spirit 
that comes from owning a bit of the 
good earth, from hard work and sac- 
rifice. 

Pleasant Valley has the quality of a 
long, familiar essay without its defect 
—the tendency to make much of noth- 
ing and to use style as an end in itself. 
It is full of delightful glimpses into 
animal life, nature-rabbits feeding on 
the terrace in the winter moonlight, a 
muskrat swimming across the pond at 
night, a possum hiding in the tree 
with its little ones, looking like so 
many clowns, ducks and geese nesting 
among the forsythia; a raccoon com- 
ing down to the pond at night to wash 
its face. This is a wise and beautiful 
book, a book that is too good to miss. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: Image of Josephine. By 
Booth Tarkington (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). The 
books of Booth Tarkington, notably 
Alice Adams and The Magnificent Am- 
bersons, both Pulitzer prize winners, 
contain such delightful and plausible 
Americana that his latest work, a cur- 
rent Literary Guild selection, comes 
as a disappointment. This novel 
provides a vehicle for the author’s 
worthwhile views on modern versus 
classical art, the story being laid in a 
present-day art museum in the middle 
west, but that is about all it provides. 
The plot and people in it are not con- 
vincing. That purse-proud Josephine 
Oaklin, the heroine and granddaugh- 
ter of the museum’s founder, who at 
twenty-five lords it over one and all 
by reason of her inheritance and her 
beauty, should ever emerge into “a 
delightful, rare, fine being . .. gen- 
erous in kind human understanding 
and in humor” (the author’s hope) 
seems a remote possibility indeed. And 
the battle-shocked hero, veteran of 


South Pacific combat, can hardly be 
in a state of such insensibility as to 
get so strangely involved in the affairs 


of this whip-cracking shrew. Over- 
drawn too, one feels, are the conversa- 
tions. At Josephine’s dinner party, 
for instance, the exchange of barbs 
becomes as theatrical and tiresome as 
does any uninterrupted sequence of 
wisecracks. This is a readable tale 
but certainly not up to Tarkington’s 
best. 

Young Bess. By Margaret Irwin (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50). 
Having proved her ability to turn his- 
torical data into a very readable ro- 
mance by writing The Gay Galliard, 
the love story of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Margaret Irwin has now taken the girl- 
hood years of England’s most famous 
queen and presented them in this en- 
tertaining novel. That period in Eliza- 
beth’s life—her twelfth to twentieth 
years—needed treatment and in Miss 
Irwin’s hands, the documented account 
is so fresh and bubbling that the hero- 
ine seems almost modern, the period 
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setting notwithstanding. Inevitably, 
young Bess’s story involves colorful 
people in court life. Some of the best 
pages concern her father, Henry VIIL., 
a review of his marital entanglements 
and solutions, his break with the 
Church and his end. He left the “com- 
mand that his soul was to be prayed 
for and Masses said for it, to release 
it the sooner from Purgatory. He had 
abolished Purgatory. He had intended 
to abolish the Mass; but no matter, one 
might as well be on the safe side.” Al- 
ways a good student and avid for 
knowledge, the determined Elizabeth 
has her eye on the queenship, for 
which she has been steadily prepar- 
ing, when the book ends with the 
“nine-day queen,” Lady Jane Grey, on 
the throne. 

Yeoman’s Hospital. By Helen Ash- 
ton (New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.50). The author takes you, in this 


novel, through the twenty-four hour 
routine of Yeoman’s which might be 
any present-day civilian hospital. The 
events include diagnoses of critical 
cases, treatment of casual ones, a di- 
rector’s meeting, an operation, a birth, 
a death, a staff feud, a professional and 


serious error and the culmination of a 
staff romance. For realistic detail, 
Miss Ashton draws upon her own 
knowledge and experience. She not 
only studied medicine at London Hos- 
pital in the 20’s but served as a nurse 
in World War I. One of her previous 
books, Doctor Serocold, was a Book-of- 
the-Month selection. The story moves 
along interestingly and rapidly, keep- 
ing pace with the clockwork hospital 
routine. The unpretty detail is so 
well done that the squeamish will 
hardly enjoy it, but the curious lay- 
man will. And anyone with the no- 
tion of entering any of the professions 
involved in the civilian medical world 
will find the book an informative and 
entertaining introduction. 


BioGRAPHY: Thomas Francis Meehan 
(1854-1942). A Memoir by Sister M. 
Natalena Farrelly. Monograph Series: 
XX. (New York: the United States 
Catholic Historical Society). With re- 
gard to the kindly, deeply religious 
scholar, who was called “Tom Meehan” 
by a host of friends, few will question 
Monsignor Belford’s verdict: “No man 
of our century has acquired and 
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shown more knowledge of the Catho- 
lic Church and its growth in this 
vicinity.” The selection of Sister 
Natalena as his biographer was a 
happy choice. She has written one 
chapter of biographical data and an- 
other on Meehan’s connection with 
the United States Catholic Historical 
Society; a third, written by Father 
Talbot, tells of Meehan’s connection 
with America. An appendix of ex- 
cerpts from his writings gives a series 
of his notes on Catholic history; and 
a bibliography arranges his writings 
alphabetically according to the peri- 
odicals in which they appeared and 
chronologically according to the date 
of appearance. 

Father Theodore Mathew, Apostle of 
Temperance. By Rev. Patrick Rogers 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). In the long history of social 
reform Father Mathew was overshad- 
owed by many a more picturesque fig- 
ure; nor could he be numbered among 
the great orators of pulpit and ros- 
trum. Yet the telling of his story 
brings out some strikingly dramatic 
episodes; and, if eloquence means 
power to influence men and women 
by speech, then only a rare preacher 
or lecturer has surpassed this humble 
Capuchin. Though short-lived, his 
success elicited praise from sources as 
unlikely as Queen Victoria; and, de- 
spite her general disapproval of priests 
and her outspoken dislike for Catho- 
lic “superstition,” she finally, after an 
earlier refusal, agreed (under pressure 
from the Prime Minister) to bestow an 
annual pension on Father Mathew. 
Until the appearance of the present 
book, an _ unsatisfactory biography 
published more than eighty years ago 
was the chief printed source of infor- 
mation concerning Father Mathew. 
Making use of this and of other books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and of a 
manuscript history preserved in the 
Capuchin archives in Dublin, Dr. 
Rogers has painted a figure of heroic 
moral stature against an accurate back- 
ground of historic fact. There are few 
readers who will find no inspiration 
in. the story of this unpretentious, 
zealous, unselfish priest who brought 
blessings to countless multitudes. 

The Violent Friends. By Winston 
Clewes (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50). It has been the for- 
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tune of most books that have tried to 
explain Dean Swift to leave the mys- 
tery greater than they found it. But 
Winston Clewes, in spite of the initial 
difficulty of turning biography into 
fiction, has managed to give a credible 
account of the cleavage in the Dean’s 
life and, at the same time, has written 
a novel that can stand on its own mer- 
its. Swift’s letters to Esther Johnson, 
now known as the Journal to Stella, 
give a different side of his character 
from that which appears in his other 
works. Starting with these letters 
Clewes describes a bitter struggle be- 
tween Swift’s desire for understand- 
ing and companionship and what he 
considered lust. He marries Stella, 
but the marriage is a mockery because 
his pride turns away from physical 
union and the thought of bringing 
children into the world to be as un- 
happy as he has been. Though this 
thesis is pushed too far, the book is 
well written and interesting. 


History: The American Character. 
By D. W. Brogan (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50). Born in Glasgow, 
educated first in that city and later at 


Oxford and Harvard, Dr. Brogan has 
taught at the University of London 
and at Cambridge where he is now 
professor of Political Science; he has 


lived in or visited virtually every 
major American city; and Englishmen 
regard him as one of their best au- 
thorities on Americana. For several 
reasons Americans should welcome his 
new volume, a counterpart of the ear- 
lier book—reviewed in these pages— 
in which he undertook to interpret 
England to America. He is a man of 
acute perception and of fine tact, able, 
without giving offense, to point out 
the features of American life which 
seem to him most significant. To be 
sure, every opinion of his must be ac- 
cepted; yet one may safely say that 
there is not a single dull page in the 
190 which makes up his book, and 
that he gives us considerable food for 
thought in his discussion of the topics 
suggested by the following phrases: 
“first-class, and second-class and even 
third-class Americans”; “America, now 
the capital of world Jewry”; “anti- 
semitism among the Negroes of Har- 
lem”; “the maintenance of a nearly 
complete barrier between the non- 
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Catholic five-sixths of the American 
people and the Catholic sixth”; “the 
Negro conviction that talk about race 
mixture and the like is a cover for eco- 
nomic exploitation”; “the ritual of 
flag worship and oath taking in an 
American school.” 

Life and Culture of Poland. By 
Waclaw Lednicki (New York: Roy © 
Publishers. $3.50). During the first 
half of the nineteenth century a large 
proportion of Poles were pessimistic 
about their own future; but a revival 
followed and in the twentieth century 
Polish leaders came to entertain the 
hope of reconstituting a democratic 
Poland within a reconstituted demo- 
cratic Europe. This book—‘“a sort of 
intellectual novel in which the hero is 
Poland”—offers much information not 
easily gathered elsewhere on the cul- 
tural and political development of the 
nation, the significance of religion in 
Polish life, the relationship between 
the landed nobility and the peasants. 
The author has an entertaining style, 
although at times he is more partisan 
than judicial. In the chapter on re- 
ligion he seems to hesitate to speak his 
whole mind, his sympathies seeming 
to lean away from, rather than toward, 
Catholicism. 

China Among the Powers. By David 
Nelson Rowe (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00). Born in China, 
educated at Princeton, the University 
of Southern California, Chicago and 
Harvard, Dr. Rowe has produced a 
book worthy of his present position as 
research associate of the Yale Insti- 
tute of International Studies. It dis- 
cusses the post-war prospect of China, 
giving detailed analyses of that na- 
tion’s vast and complex social, eco- 
nomic, political problems. Scientific 
in method and in temper, the author 
presents valuable data, and then draws 
attention to the serious consequences 
for the United States which may re- 
sult from a mistaken policy toward 
China. Even for our own sakes China 
must be restored; but this cannot 
happen unless foreign aid is gener- 
ously bestowed and prudently super- 
vised. 

Report From Red China. By Harri- 
son Forman (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $3.00). Writing of the Commu- 
nists with marked enthusiasm and of 
the national government with equally 
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marked distrust, one of the first news- 
paper correspondents admitted to the 
“Border Region” of China in 1944 tells 
us what he saw and heard; and inci- 
dentally he adds new and shocking 
items to the lengthy list of savage 
atrocities with which Japanese armed 
forces have been charged. The report 
will leave a good many readers still 
unconvinced that the Communists are 
as uniformly good and the national- 
ists as uniformly bad as Mr. Forman 
makes them out to be. An American 
habit of mind disposes us to look with 
favor upon that party in a dispute who 
is more willing than his opponent to 
submit to arbitration; and the pro- 
posals submitted by the Chinese gov- 
ernment at Chungking last January, 
but rejected by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, seem to constitute a reasonable 
formula. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Personal Mental 
Hygiene. By Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., M.D., Ph.D. (New York: 
Grune & Stratton. $4.00). Because of 
Dom Moore’s unique qualifications, 
anything he writes is worth reading. 
Richly experienced psychiatrist, high 
ranking contributor to the technical 
literature of his profession, and also 
priest, monk, spiritual director, he 
publishes nothing out of which the 
patient reader is unable to glean at 
least a little fruit. “Glean” is the right 
word in the present instance; for the 
fragments of helpful wisdom scattered 
through this text are not tightly 
packed. The book appears to be made 
up largely out of material previously 
prepared for a general audience and 
now revamped—an illustration of what 
often happens when a writer ventures 
into the middle ground between scien- 
tific and popular writing. Less tech- 
nical than the author’s Nature and 
Treatment of Mental Disorders and 
less popular than O’Brien’s Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, this volume has 
as chief merit its insistence upon the 
part that religious idealism can play 
in the treatment of neuroses with little 
medical treatment or even with none 
at all. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Some Re- 
flections on Mystici Corporis Christi, 
by Canon G. D. Smith; The Interpre- 


tation of Scripture, by Rev. C. Lattey, 
S.J.; The Consecration of the World to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, by the 
Most Rev. William Godfrey; Orientalis 
Ecclesiae, Encyclical Letter of His 
Holiness Pius XII. on Saint Cyril of 
Alexandria; The Mark of Holiness; 
The Fact of Hell, By Walter Jewell; 
Father Ignatius Spencer, C.P., by Fa 
ther Urban Young, C.P.; David’s Beads, 
by Giles Black, O.P.; Child Guidanee, 
by Sister Maria Hilda, S.N.D., B.A, 
The Daughter of To-day: What Can 
Her Mother Do?, by Mrs. Blundell of 
Crosby (6 cents each); A Just and 
Lasting Peace, Statement by the Hier- 
archy of England and Wales and the 
Hierarchy of Scotland on the Princi- 
ples to be observed (2 cents); Poland; 
To Youth, Addresses by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster; The Un- 
born Millions, by Norman Maclean, 
D.D. (Leaflets, 1 cent each) (London: 
Catholic Truth Society). Communism 
Today or Red Fascism, by Rev. Ray- 
mond T. Feeley, S.J. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents). Whither 
Christian Missions?, by D. Barsum Per- 
ley, J.S.D. (Paterson, N. J.: Publicity 
Committee Assyrian National Federa- 
tion. $1.50). 

After Victory ..., by Vera Micheles 
Dean, Headline Series (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. 25 cents). 
The Lost Peace. A Chronology: The 
League of Nations and the United 
States Senate, 1918-1921, compiled by 
Frank Barth (New York: The Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation). Dumbarton 
Oaks, an Alliance of Great Powers or 
an International Organization Based 
on Law, by Professor Joseph Sulkow- 
ski (New York: Polish Catholic Press 
Agency). 

International Conciliation, January, 
1945: The Importance of Administra- 
tion in International Action, by Ord- 
way Tead; The Problem of Germany, 
by Thomas W. Lamont; The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, by 
Forty-four Prominent Members of the 
Legal Profession; February, 1945: In- 
dia Today and Tomorrow, Addresses 
by Field Marshal Viscount Wavell and 
Others; How We Dealt With Spain, by 
Ernest K. Lindley and Edward Wein- 
tal, reprint from December, 1944, issue 
of Harper’s Magazine (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents). 
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Our Contributors 


In “The Tragic Roosevelt” JAmMEs 
Travis—a frequent and popular con- 
tributor to our pages—endeavors to 
sketch briefly our late President’s true 
significance and status in relation to 
primary concerns at this time. Mr. 
Travis’s “Dumbarton Chestnuts” in the 
February CATHOLIC WorRLD attracted 
favorable attention from all parts of 
the country and was quoted extensive- 
ly in various newspapers. 


WirtH a light touch and much humor 
“The Cats of Espinho” carry on Ev- 
GENE BaGGer’s account—begun in our 
September, 1944, issue —of his flight 
before the Nazi panzer divisions after 
the French surrender. Mr. Bagger, 
born in Hungary, is a citizen of the 
United States and a convert to the 
Church. He is living now in the 
Bahamas at work on another book to 
follow his autobiography, For the 
Heathen Are Wrong. 


AGAIN, as in his two previous con- 
tributions, Dr. FERDINAND A, HERMENS 
sounds a warning that the “Peace 1945” 
must be a Christian peace, based on 
truth and justice and not a peace of 
revenge, gratifying only to the emo- 
tions and passions of the moment. Dr. 
Hermens, Associate Professor of Poli- 
tics at the University of Notre Dame, 
is the author of The Tyrants’ War and 
the Peoples’ Peace, which was re- 
viewed in our pages last November. A 
new book, The Representative Repub- 
lic, will soon be published. 


DoNALp CuLRoss PEATTIE, well-known 
author and botanist, recounts for us 
this month the ever-fascinating story 
of “The California Missions” which 
are part of the religious and cultural 
heritage of this country. Among Mr. 
Peattie’s many books may be men- 
tioned The Flowering Earth, The Road 
of a Naturalist, and Journey into 
America. He lives at Santa Barbara— 
within sound of its Mission bells. 


THE attention of the whole world is 
focused at this crucial moment on the 


city of San Francisco. Here, over a 
century ago, GIRALDA ForBes reminds 
us, was played out “The Love Story 
of a Famous Nun,” between the lovely 
daughter of the Comandante of the 
Presidio and Baron Nicolai Petrovich 
de Rezanov, Grand Chamberlain to 
Czar Alexander I. Rezanov’s dream— 
to extend the power of Russia on the 
American continent — was shattered; 
Concha became the first woman to 
take the veil in the state of California. 


As his first contribution to our pages 
Dr. RicHARD PATTEE writes of the en- 
couraging “Catholic Revival in Cuba,” 
a subject upon which he speaks with 
unique authority, having been a stu- 
dent and observer of Hispano-Ameri- 
can affairs since 1927. Dr. Pattee was 
a former member of the staff of the 
United States Department of State and 
is at present writer and observer for 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence in Latin America. He is the au- 
thor of The Negro in Brazil and The 
Catholic Revival in Mexico and a fre- 
quent contributor to journals here and 
in Latin America. 


Wiiuiam F, O’Brien (“Spain from 
Within”) was born in Palo Alto, Calif., 
in 1916. As his father was a mining 
engineer and traveled extensively his 
own experience of foreign countries 
began when he was very young, At 
the time of Pearl Harbor, Mr. O’Brien 
was at the University of Marburg, 
Germany, studying economics and was 
interned for a year by the Germans. 
He escaped from that country through 
the help of an Austrian Catholic un- 
derground movement and then got to 
Spain through France, where he re- 
mained until coming to the United 
States in February of this year. He as 
well as his sisters, Barbara and Aileen, 
have always been active in anti-Athe- 
ist and anti-Communist activities. His 
sister Aileen toured the United States 
in 1937 and 1938 lecturing on the 
Spanish “question.” “We have often,” 
he says, “been branded as ‘Fascists’ (I 
have yet to hear a proper definition of 
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that word) but I think that we are just 
ordinary, common, everyday Catholics 
who believe in the dogmas of our Holy 
Mother the Church, One and Univer- 
sal, and who try, to the best of our 
rather limited abilities, to carry out 
the instructions contained in the En- 
cyclicals of the Popes.” 


Ir is well for us to realize that the 
countries to the south of us have a re- 
ligion and a culture which is of the 
very warp and woof of their exist- 
ence, and that they resent hotly any 
“Proselytizing in Latin America.” John 
Delmar, a close observer of this situa- 
tion, is an American business man who 
has lived long in Mexico and knows 
the country well. He has written a 
five volume history of the United States 
and Mexico which is now awaiting a 
publisher. Mr. Delmar is a convert to 
the Church. 


Lr. BANNING REPPLIER (“The Para- 
chute Chapel”) before his enlistment 
held a variety of positions, but always 
in the writing field. In August, 1942, 
he entered the Army with the rank of 
2d Lieutenant in the Engineer Am- 
phibian Command. He went to the 
South Pacific in December, 1943, 
where he spent several months on 
New Guinea and participated in many 
invasions. His particular work at that 
time was landing craft navigation. In 
October, 1944, he landed on Leyte in 
the Philippines during the first few 
days of the invasion of that island. 
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Two months later he was transferred 
to General Headquarters in a Public 
Relations capacity. Now he is attached 
to the 11th Airborne Division as their 
Press Relations officer, and with them 
he has taken part in the landings on 
Luzon, the battle of Manila (during 
which campaign he was awarded the 
Bronze Star), and the liberation of 
Los Banos prison camp. 


ForMERLY on the editorial revision 
staff of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
MurieL §S. O’NerLL (“Mendel”) is at 
present editor and advertising man- 
ager of a national trade journal—and 
free lancing in her spare time. Miss 
O’Neill, a resident of Chicago, became 
a Catholic in 1943 and is a member of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. 


Poets: SISTER THOMAS Marnie, OP., 
sends us her first contribution “A 
Mystical Knight Speaks to Our Lady” 
from Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Mich. CLARENCE EDWIN FLywNn, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., pays tribute in verse 
to the gentle Franciscans of long ago 
in “California Missions.” Paut Wn- 
HELM (“Communion in Normandy”), 
a Technical Sergeant now with our 
Armed Forces in Europe, is a far dis- 
tance from his well-loved home in 
Thousand Palms, Calif. James Patrick 
Watsu, S.J., is a Jesuit scholastic in 
the middle of a three-year course in 
philosophy at Spring Hill College, Ala- 
bama—on his way to an A.B. degree 
and ordination. 
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